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"May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden  have; 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books,  both  true.' 

ABRAHAM   COWLEY. 


MS 


Go,  little  book,  and  wish  to  all 
Flowers  in  the  garden,  meat  in  the  hall, 
A  bin  of  wine,  a  spice  of  wit, 
A  house  with  lawns  enclosing  it, 
A  living  river  by  the  door, 
A  nightingale  in  the  sycamore! 

ROBERT  LOUIS   STEVENSON. 


JOHNNY  APPLESEED 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD 
EDITION 

"Out  of  the  old  fieldes  cometh  al  this  new  come 
fro  yere  to  yere, 
And  out  of  the  fresh  woodes  cometh  al  these 
new  flowres  here." 

It  was  at  Christmas,  1925,  that  we  printed 
from  hand-set  type  (on  our  private  press)  a  little 
volume  of  flower  and  garden  sentiments  and 
under  the  intriguing  title  of  Tussie  Mussie.  We 
sent  out  these  books  that  same  year  to  friends 
with  our  yuletide  greetings.  The  small  edition 
was  soon  exhausted.  When  the  books  got  passed 
around,  so  many  requests  came  in  to  beg,  buy  or 
borrow  a  copy,  that  we  were  encouraged  to  go 
again  through  our  box  of  clippings  on  garden 
topics  and  compile  a  companion  volume  which 
at  Christmastime,  1930,  was  printed  and  dis- 
patched with  our  greetings  under  title  of  Another 
Tussie  Mussie.  This  edition  duplicated  none  of 
the  contents  of  the  first  volume  and  proved  more 
popular  than  did  Tussie  Mussie.  So  then  again 
we  found  so  many  comers  for  this  and  the  long- 
out-of-print  first  volume,  that  we  decided  to  com- 
bine most  of  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes  in 
an  enlarged  edition  which  we  christened  The 
Tussie  Mussies.  This  came  out  in  1941. 

The  dedicatory  epistle  and  the  foreword  to 
Tussie  Mussie  were  repeated  in  this  1941  edition. 
Frank  O.   Lowden,   our  great  war  governor   of 


Illinois  and  one  of  the  successful  farmers  of  our 
state,  wrote  us  about  the  tribute  we  paid  Johnny 
Appleseed  in  the  dedicatory  epistle: 

"Your  dedication  to  our  good  old  Johnny 
Appleseed  is  a  gem.  I  am  glad  you  recalled  to 
mind  his  unselfish  life.  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  seen  a  better  collection  of  quotations  bear- 
ing upon  your  general  theme  than  you  have 
gotten  together.  I  am  especially  delighted  that 
you  have  revived  Ingalls'  famous  tribute  to  grass. 
This  is  a  tribute  which  should  live  forever.  You 
see  I  live  in  the  country  and  therefore  perhaps 
can  appreciate  your  little  volume  more  than  can 
some  of  your  city  friends." 

We  might  explain  that  the  quaint  spelling  and 
phrasing  of  the  quotations  taken  from  old  English 
gardening  books  of  three  and  four  centuries  ago 
have  been  preserved.  Frequently  "y"  is  used  for 
"i"  and  "u"  for  "v."  A  few  selections  are  un- 
signed because  we  were  unable  to  trace  the 
author. 

The  Tussie  Mussies  edition  of  487  signed  and 
numbered  copies  was  soon  exhausted,  but  calls 
kept  coming  in  for  it.  This  led  us  to  bring  out 
this  second  edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged. 
We  now  pass  it  on  to  our  readers  with  the  same 
words  that  a  poet  back  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury used  in  inscribing  a  prayer-book  he  presented 
to  a  friend: 

"Lo,  here  a  little  volume,  but  great  book! 
Much  larger  in  itself  than  in  its  look." 
Thine,  in  unfeigned  well-wishing, 

Violet  &  Hal  W.  Trovillion. 
Thatchcot 
Herrin,  Illinois 
February  28,  1955. 


EPISTLE    DEDICATORY 

To  the  most  Learned 

Virtuous,  &  by  Us  most  Honour'd 

Our  ideal  good  Gardener 

JOHNNY  APPLESEED 

(Christened  John  Chapman) 

SIR; 

To  dedicate  to  you,  SIR,  this  little  anthology 
of  verse  and  prose  about  flowers  and  gardens  is 
but  a  feeble  effort  to  remind  the  world  of  its 
unpayable  debt  to  you  for  the  forty  odd  years 
you  spent  here  in  this  Western  Wilderness  dis- 
tributing apple  seeds,  planting  and  tilling  that  this 
new  country  might  become  a  pleasant  dwelling 
place  for  a  happy,  prosperous  and  contented  peo- 
ple. When  they  attempted  to  discourage  you  by 
saying  that  apples  would  not  grow  in  such  wild 
places,  you  told  them  a  great  truth  when  you 
replied — 

"Then  it  is  not  a  fit  place  for  women  and  little 
children." 

You  realized  what  the  poet  has  sung: 

"But  apple  orchards  breathe  of  home, — 
Their  trees  have  always  dwelt  with  men." 

Ofttimes  in  our  fancy  we  have  travelled  along 
with  you  from  near  Old  Boston  where  you  were 
born  in  1775,  journeyed  with  you  when  a  mere 
lad  in  your  teens  down  into  the  wilds  of  Penn- 
sylvania, saw  you  embark  on  the  Ohio  bound  for 
the  Western  Wilderness  with  a  cargo  of  apple 
seeds,  and  clad  in  coffee  bags  for  clothes,  bare- 
footed and  with  Bible  in  pocket,  setting  out  on  a 
most  perilous  mission  to  convert  the  then  great 
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West  of  America  to  the  gospel  of  love  and  the 
culture  of  the  beautiful.  You  were  a  pioneer,  and 
to  many  a  rude  wilderness  hut  far  away  on  the 
outposts  of  civilization,  you  brought  comfort, 
beauty,  happiness  and  home  as  you  went  about 
distributing  from  your  little  deerskin  bag  apple 
seeds  for  the  planting  of  orchards. 

Of  course  they  laughed  at  you,  the  crowd  that 
gathered  by  the  river  to  see  you  push  off.  We 
think  we  can  still  hear  them  say  as  your  Indian 
dugouts  nosed  down  stream — 

"They'll  kill  that  poor,  damned  old  fool  before 
he  gets  very  far." 

And  then  when  you  supplied  all  comers  with 
apples  from  your  cellar,  milk  and  honey  from 
your  table  to  the  sick  and  needy  without  charge, 
your  self  control  was  magnificent  when  they  ac- 
cused you  of  running  a  tavern.  There  still  dwell 
among  us  a  number  who  attack  in  like  fashion 
the  generous  good  deeds  of  kind-hearted  men 
about  us  today. 

But  of  all  the  good  things  you  said  and  did, 
one  that  will  longest  be  remembered  is  the  run-in 
you  had  in  the  wilds  of  Indiana  with  one  of  those 
hell-fer-certain  preaching  evangelists,  who  in  the 
height  of  his  excitement,  shouted: 

"Where  is  your  primitive  Christian  who,  like 
his  Master,  goes  about  doing  good?  Where  is  one 
who  can  say  with  Him  that  he  has  nowhere  to 
lay  his  head?  Who  will  go  forth  in  the  world 
without  purse  and  without  scrip  and  live  and 
suffer  as  Christ  did?  In  all  the  world,  where  is 
he  now?" 

You  called  the  preacher's  hand  in  a  fashion 
that  was  a  masterful  stroke  when,  as  we  have  it, 
you  arose  and  spoke  out:  — 
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"Here  is  your  primitive  Christian — I  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  I  give  all  of  my 
substance  to  the  poor.  I  wear  cast-off  clothing 
and  discarded  moccasins  that  others  may  have 
raiment  and  shoes.  I  have  walked  more  than  ten 
thousand  miles  through  this  wilderness  doing 
good  wherever  the  opportunity  offers.  I  have 
planted  orchards  on  hundreds  of  homesteads.  My 
nurseries  are  already  a  blessing  to  the  entire 
region.  I  have  given  my  people  deeds,  not  empty 
words.  There  are  many  good  Christians  in  these 
settlements  and  God  has  called  neither  you  nor 
me  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them." 

And  now,  Kind  Sir,  if  you  have  left  us  nothing 
else  than  these  good  words,  they,  together  with 
the  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  life  you  lived  among 
the  struggling  and  toiling  pioneers  of  the  Western 
Wilderness,  they  surely  are  sufficient  to  enshrine 
your  memory  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  for  all 
time. 

"The  world's  most  useful  citizen,"  Old  Gen- 
eral Sam  Houston  of  Texas  said  in  congress  when 
the  news  of  Johnny  Appleseed's  passing  reached 
Washington.  And  General  William  T.  Sherman 
commented  that  "Ohio  will  never  forget  Johnny 
Appleseed." 

We,  therefore,  with  the  most  assurance,  assume 
to  lay  this  little  volume  at  your  feet,  to  testify  to 
the  world  how  entirely  we  are, 

Your  most  bounden 
and  sincere  Devotees, 

VIOLET  AND   HAL   W.   TROVILLION. 

from  our  little  house 
at  Herrin,  Illinois, 
Christmas,  1927. 
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LEAF  BY  LEAF  THE  ROSES  FALL 

Leaf  by  leaf  the  roses  fall, 

Drop  by  drop  the  springs  run  dry, 
One  by  one,  beyond  recall, 

Summer  beauties  fade  and  die; 
But  the  roses  bloom  again, 

And  the  springs  will  gush  anew 
In  the  pleasant  April  rain, 

And  the  summer's  sun  and  dew. 

So  in  hours  of  deepest  gloom, 

When  the  springs  of  gladness  fail, 
And  the  roses  in  their  bloom 

Droop  like  maidens  wan  and  pale, 
We  shall  find  some  hope  that  lies 

Like  a  silent  gem  apart, 
Hidden  far  from  careless  eyes, 

In  the  garden  of  the  heart. 

CAROLINE  DANA  HOWE. 


FOREWORD 

"There  be  some  flowers  that  make  a  delicious 
Tussie-Mussie  or  Nosegay  both  for  Sight  and 
Smell." 

JOHN   PARKINSON,    1629. 

Ours  is  only  a  small  place  beside  a  busy  street 
here  in  this  world-famous  little  city  of  Herrin. 
For  many  years  now  we  have  labored  together 
wrestling  with  a  stubborn  soil.  Battling  slugs, 
insects,  scale  and  all  the  ills  to  which  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees  are  heir,  we  have  finally  de- 
veloped a  garden  and  surrounded  our  place  with 
some  of  those  humanizing  environs  that  go  far 
toward  making  a  pleasant  and  peaceful  home. 

And  half  the  pleasure  that  has  come  to  us  as  a 
harvest  for  this  toil  and  patience  has  been  the 
inspiration  that  we  aroused  within  ourselves  in 
nursing  to  life  and  bringing  into  bud  and  bloom 
this  garden  of  our  own  making.  From  the  many 
troubles  that  befell  our  community  and  made  life 
one  long  fretful  season,  this  little  garden  became 
our  balm  of  Gilead,  a  surcease  from  sorrow.  And 
what  a  comforting  institution  is  a  garden!  Noth- 
ing can  excel  its  consoling  powers.  In  digging 
and  planting,  pruning  and  picking,  spraying  and 
clipping  and  weeding — face  to  face  all  the  time 
with  nature,  confronting  the  unsolvable  secrets 
of  life  itself,  the  mind  is  given  a  tonic  treatment 
that  is  soarely  to  be  obtained  otherwise.  The  cares 
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of  the  world  can  be  trained  to  stop  at  the  garden 
gate.  This  fact  we  discovered  some  years  ago 
when  gangsters,  spurious  reformers  and  misguided 
preachers  took  over  our  county  and  by  their  war- 
ring among  themselves  in  which  much  blood  was 
spilled,  gave  us  a  "reign  of  terror"  for  almost 
two  years.  It  seemed  that  God  had  abandoned 
our  community.  We  offset  the  environs  in  which 
we  were  forced  to  dwell  with  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  a  growing  and  blooming  garden.  It 
might  have  been  a  visionary  antidote,  but  it 
worked  for  us  and  that  was  sufficient. 

So  inspired  from  this  experience,  we  send  forth 
to  our  friends,  this  little  nosegay  of  nature's 
choice  sentiments  of  garden  verse.  It  may  help 
others — probably  you.  Gentle  Reader,  to  displace 
the  humdrum  of  human  existence,  or  assist  you 
to  let  down  from  the  stress  of  life. 

Wordsworth  has  given  us  a  timely  warning  in 
these  truthful  lines — 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers: 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon!" 

We  have  found  that  the  love  of  flowers  is  one 
of  the  things  that  will  go  far  toward  making  life 
worthwhile  whatever  one's  lot  in  life  may  be.  And 
this  pleasure  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 
Old  Gardener  Lawson  wrote  back  in  1618  in  his 
work  on  Orchard  and  Garden: 

What  can  your  eyes  desire  to  see,  your  ears  to 
hear,  your  mouth  to  taste,  or  your  nose  to  smell, 
that  is  not  to  be  had  in  an  Orchard  with  abun- 
dance and  variety?  What  more  delightsome  than 
an  infinite  variety  of  sweet  smelling  flowers? 
Decking  with  sundry  colours  the  green  mantle  of 


the  Earth,  the  universal  mother  of  us  all,  so  by 
them  bespotted,  so  dyed,  that  all  the  world  can- 
not sample  them,  and  wherein  it  is  more  fit  to 
admire  the  Dyer  than  imitate  his  workmanship; 
Colouring  not  only  the  earth,  but  decking  the 
air,  and  sweetening  every  breath  and  spirit. 

The  love  of  flowers  keeps  us  young  in  spirit 
and  kind  at  heart.  Flowers  grow  for  those  who 
love  them.  It  was  Dean  Hole  who  once  wrote — 
"To  have  beautiful  roses  in  your  garden,  you 
must  first  have  them  in  your  heart."  There  seems 
no  end  to  the  enthusiasm  and  refreshment  of 
mind  and  body  that  one  can  get  out  of  garden- 
ing— the  bringing  into  the  world  of  so  many 
beautiful  things.  The  poets  have  impressed  these 
thoughts  upon  us  through  the  ages.  And  now  we 
lift  the  curtain  and  let  some  of  them  step  forth 
and  tell  you  just  a  few  of  the  inspiring  charms 
that  are  to  be  found  in  gardening.  All  of  this  is 
with  a  hope  that  you  too,  Gentle  Reader,  if  not 
already  a  garden  enthusiast,  will  sooner  or  later 
take  up  the  happy  diversion. 

VIOLET  &   HAL  W.  TROVILLION. 
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'But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners!" 

KING  RICHARD  UL 


I,    YOUR    GARDEN 

I  bring  serenity  to  your  life.  No  human  pur- 
suit gives  more  pleasure  to  your  days  than  the 
creating  of  me. 

I  am,  outwardly,  your  own  accomplishment, 
but  in  the  business  of  me  God  is  your  more  than 
equal  partner. 

I  am  at  once  your  solace  in  sorrow  and  your 
inspiration  for  endeavor. 

My  flowering  hand  is  outstretched  to  welcome 
you  at  the  end  of  the  day;  my  leafy  arms  reach 
yearningly  for  you  when  you  return  from  the 
longer  absence. 

I  am  the  place  where  your  children  play  and 
bask  in  the  sunshine  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
health  and  strength  that  shall  make  them  worthy 
of  their  citizenship. 

I  teach  you  the  great  lesson  of  patience,  since 
the  rotation  of  my  fruition  may  not  be  hurried 
but  must  proceed  slowly  and  quietly  as  has  been 
ordained  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

I  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  both  physically 
and  spiritually,  and  something,  none  the  less 
actual  because  unseen,  flows  from  me  into  your 
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body  and  soul,  something  that  makes  you  valiant 
and  gives  you  the  joy  of  living. 

I  am  your  flowers  and  vines  and  trees,  and  the 
soil  that  gives  them  life — i  am  your  garden. 

TO    VIOLETS 

Welcome,  maids  of  honor, 

You  do  bring 

In  the  Spring, 
And  wait  upon  her. 

She  has  virgins  many, 

Fresh  and  fair; 

Yet  you  are 
More  sweet  than  any. 

You're  the  maiden  posies, 
And,  so  graced, 
To  be  placed 
'Fore  damask  roses. 

Yet,  though  thus  respected, 

By  and  by 

Ye  do  lie, 
Poor  girls,  neglected. 

ROBERT  HERRICK. 

I  am  ever  being  taught  new  lessons  in  my  gar- 
den: patience  and  industry  by  my  friends  the 
birds,  humility  by  the  great  trees  that  will  long 
outlive  me,  and  vigilance  by  the  little  flowers 
that  need  my  constant  care. 

ROSALINE   NEISH. 

Patience  is  a  flower  that  grows  not  in  every- 
one's garden. 

OLD  PROVERB. 


PLEASURES    OF    GARDENING 

Though  not  often  consciously  recognized,  per- 
haps this  is  the  great  pleasure  of  summer;  to 
watch  the  earth,  the  dead  particles,  resolving 
themselves  into  the  living  case  of  life,  to  see  the 
seed-leaf  push  aside  the  clod  and  become  by 
degrees  the  perfumed  flower.  From  the  tiny, 
mottled  egg  come  the  wings  that  by  and  by  shall 
pass  the  immense  sea.  It  is  in  this  marvelous 
transformation  of  clods  and  cold  matter  into 
living  things  that  the  joy  and  the  hope  of  Sum- 
mer reside.  Every  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf,  each 
separate  floret  and  petal  is  an  inscription  speak- 
ing of  hope.  Consider  the  grasses  and  the  oaks, 
the  swallows,  the  sweet,  blue  butterfly — they  are 
one  and  all  a  sign  and  token  showing  before  our 
eyes  earth  made  into  life.  So  that  my  hope  be- 
comes as  broad  as  the  horizon  afar,  reiterated  by 
each  leaf,  sung  on  every  bough,  reflected  in  the 
gleam  of  every  flower.  There  is  so  much  for  us 
yet  to  come,  so  much  to  be  gathered  and  en- 
joyed. Not  for  you  or  me,  now,  but  for  our  race, 
who  will  ultimately  use  this  magical  secret  for 
their  happiness.  Earth  holds  secrets  enough  to 
give  them  the  life  of  the  fabled  Immortals.  My 
heart  is  fixed  firm  and  stable  in  the  belief  that 
ultimately  the  sunshine  and  the  Summer,  the 
flowers  and  the  azure  sky,  shall  become,  as  it 
were,  interwoven  into  man's  existence.  He  shall 
take  from  all  their  beauty  and  enjoy  their  glory. 

RICHARD    JEFFERIES. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  farming,  nothing 
more  fruitful,  nothing  more  delightful,  nothing 
more  worthy  of  a  free  man. 

CICERO. 


TO    A    MOUNTAIN    DAISY 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem: 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  the  artless  maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray1 'd, 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiVd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Even  thou  who  mourn' st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine-no  distant  date; 
Stern  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till,  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom! 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

THE     LOVE    OF    FLOWERS 

From  time  immemorial,  from  "The  Garden  of 
Eden"  to  the  latest  trim  parterre,  the  love  of 
flowers  has  been  one  of  the  crowning  glories  in 
the  drama  of  Nature  and  Life.  In  sacred  story 
there  is  "The  Rose  of  Sharon"  and  "The  Lily  of 
the  Valley"  and  Christ  when  explaining  the 
philosophy  of  Divine  Providence  admired  the 
beauty  of  the  lilies  and  said  that  "Even  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
In  our  hymnology  Heaven  itself  is  described  as 
"a    land   where    Everlasting    Spring   abides    and 


never- withering  flowers."  The  delicate  loveliness 
of  the  flower  is  as  much  in  the  human  eye  as  in 
its  own  fragile  petals. 

The  beauty  of  flowers  has  inspired  the  greatest 
poets  to  sing  in  their  sweetest  and  most  enchant- 
ing strains  as  Burns  in  his  address  "To  a  Moun- 
tain Daisy,"  Fawcett  in  his  "Magic  Flower"  and 
Wordsworth  in  his  "Primrose  by  the  River's 
Brim." 

Flowers  have  a  language  of  their  own  and  are 
like  the  famous  leaves  of  the  oracle  and  are  con- 
sulted to  seal  the  destiny  of  lovers. 

The  girl  counts  the  petals  of  a  flower: 

"One  he  comes;  two  he  tarries;  three  he  courts; 
four  he  marries;  five  he  goes  away." 

Flowers  have  become  the  appropriate  and  elo- 
quent symbols  to  express  the  varied  sentiments 
that  leap  like  angels  from  the  temple  of  the 
human  heart.  They  are  found  entwined  by  loving 
hands  in  wreaths  around  the  infant's  cradle. 

The  universal  heart  of  man  blesses  flowers!  The 
Persian  in  the  Far  East  delights  in  their  perfume 
and  writes  his  love  in  nosegays;  while  the  Indian 
child  claps  his  hands  with  glee  as  it  gathers 
the  wild  blossoms  that  illuminate  the  western 
prairies.  Cupid  tips  his  arrow  with  them  and 
flowers  deck  the  brow  of  the  youthful  bride,  for 
they  are  themselves  a  lovely  type  of  marriage. 
They  festoon  the  Christian  shrine  and  their  fra- 
grance and  beauty  ascend  from  the  altar  as  in- 
cense of  adoration  before  the  Most  High.  In  the 
last  scene  of  all  they  are  laid  by  faithful  hands 
upon  the  tomb  in  loving  remembrance,  for  their 
perpetually  renewed  beauty  is  a  symbol  of  the 
Resurrection. 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL. 


THE     SEED     SHOP 

Here  in  a  quiet  and  dusty  room  they  lie, 
Faded  as  crumbled  stone  or  shifting  sand, 
Forlorn  as  ashes,  shrivelled,  scentless,  dry — 
Meadows  and  gardens  running  through  my  hand. 

Dead  that  shall  quicken  at  the  call  of  Spring, 
Sleepers  to  stir  beneath  June's  magic  kiss, 
Though  birds  pass  over,  unremembering, 
And  no  bee  seeks  here  roses  that  were  his. 

In  this  brown  husk  a  dale  of  hawthorn  dreams, 
A  cedar  in  this  narrow  cell  is  thrust, 
That  will  drink  deeply  of  a  century's  streams, 
These  lilies  shall  make  summer  on  my  dust. 

Here  in  their  safe  and  simple  house  of  death, 
Sealed  in  their  shells  a  million  roses  leap; 
Here  I  can  blow  a  garden  with  my  breath, 
Here  in  my  hand  a  forest  lies  asleep. 

MURIEL  STUART. 

You  can  count  the  number  of  apples  on  one 
tree,  but  you  can  never  count  the  number  of  trees 
in  one  apple. 

OLD  PROVERB. 

QUEEN    ROSE 

/  will  not  have  the  mad  Clytie 

Whose  head  is  turn'd  by  the  Sun; 
The  Tulip  is  a  courtly  quean, 

Whom  therefore  I  will  shun; 
The  Cowslip  is  a  country  wench; 

The  Violet  is  a  nun; — 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  Rose, 

The  Queen  of  every  one! 

THOMAS   HOOD. 


COLONIAL     GARDEN-MAKING 

There  is  not  a  softer  trait  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  those  stern  men  than  that  they 
should  have  been  sensible  of  these  flower-roots 
clinging  among  the  fibres  of  their  rugged  hearts, 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  bringing  them  over  sea, 
and  making  them  hereditary  in  the  new  land. 

NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE. 

ATALANTA    IN    GALYDON 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over, 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins; 
The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover, 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins; 
And  time  remember'd  is  grief  forgotten, 
And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 

Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 
The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 

Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  foot, 
The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 

From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit; 
And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 
And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre, 
And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 

The  chestnut-husk  at  the  chestnut-root. 

ALGERNON  G.   SWINBURNE. 

When  I  began  to  dig  and  plant,  I  little  knew 
the  joy  which  would  grow  out  of  the  soil,  and 
descend  from  the  skies  and  gather  from  far  off 
places  and  times  to  gladden  my  soul. 

CANDACE  WHEELER. 

Speak  to  the  earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee. 

JOB. 


HERMITAGE 

Oh,  for  a  country  place  I  know 
Where  elms  stand  in  a  windy  row 
Where  larches  frame  the  crimson  sun 
And  maples  turn  vermilion 
And  branchy  oaks  stand  wide  and  still 
Each  like  a  green,  inverted  hill. 
There  when  I'd  dreamed  a  day  or  two 
I'd  have  a  room  made  neat  for  you — 
For  trees,  they  are  such  lonesome  things 
With  all  their  leaves  and  whisperings! 

HARRY  KEMP. 

BEAUTY    OF    A     GARDEN 

There  are  many  fair  things  to  look  upon  in 
this  old  world — the  smile  that  greets  your  home- 
coming of  nights,  the  mist  wraiths  about  tall 
buildings  in  the  dusk,  the  pure  colors  of  a  mediae- 
val lacquer — and  one  of  these  very  fair  is  a 
garden. 

In  the  spring  there  is  the  strangely  fragile  lush 
grass,  the  golden  loveliness  of  mornings  that  make 
you  feel  as  though  you  are  in  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Creation.  In  summer  come  the  siesta  hours 
— the  baked  noontide  heat  when  vapors  float 
over  the  earth  like  levitation  and  the  poppy  bows 
her  head  in  the  garden  close  until  the  cool  rains 
of  evening  raise  it  again.  Dusks  are  ours — quiet, 
mauve  summer  dusks  when  we  sit  quietly  watch- 
ing the  countryside  darken  into  night,  seeing  the 
fireflies  hang  their  lanterns  on  stalk  and  branch. 
Then  come  the  crisp  days  of  autumn  when  tree 
and  bush  are  flame  and  Nature  is  mightily  con- 
sumed on  her  pyre,  like  some  old  Indian  princess 
majestically  sorrowful  in  her  suttee. 
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These  things,  I  say,  are  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
a  man  is  a  better  man  for  having  seen  them.  But 
if  he  knows  not  the  touch  of  earth,  he  will  never 
see  them;  if  he  raises  not  his  eyes,  he  will  be 
blinded  to  their  glory. 

RICHARDSON   WRIGHT. 

SEASONS 

How  lovely  these  trees  are 
At  all  times. 
In  the  winter 

When  they  stretch  their  nude  arms  to  Heaven 
Like  daring  wantons, 

And  beg  the  frost-king  for  his  crystal  jewels, 
In  the  Spring. 

Clothed  in  the  first  green  dress 
So  faintly  perfumed 
And  trimmed  with  buds. 
Later  when  the  summer  guests  arrive 
And  all  is  music  and  merry-making, 
How  lovely  then 

In  their  costume  of  firmer  texture 
And  deeper  dye. 
But  in  the  fall, 
Arrayed  in  red  and  gold 
And  spangled  with  ripened  fruit 
Like  giant  rubies, 
'Tis  then  that  Heaven 
Throws  between  Itself  and  them, 
That  smoky,  hazy  Autumn  veil 
Lest  their  beauty  be  too  dazzling. 

GERVE  BARONTI. 

/  wondered  at  the  bounteous  hours, 
The  slow  result  of  winter's  showers; 
You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


GRASSES 

Lying  in  the  sunshine  among  the  Buttercups 
and  the  Dandelions  of  May,  scarcely  higher  in  in- 
telligence than  the  minute  tenants  of  that  mimic 
wilderness,  our  earliest  recollections  are  of  grass; 
and  when  the  fitful  fever  is  ended,  and  the  foolish 
wrangle  of  the  market  and  forum  is  closed,  grass 
heals  over  the  scar  which  our  descent  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  has  made,  and  the  carpet  of 
the  infant  becomes  the  blanket  of  the  dead.  Grass 
is  the  forgiveness  of  Nature — her  constant  bene- 
diction. Fields  trampled  with  battle,  saturated 
with  blood,  torn  with  the  ruts  of  cannon,  grow 
green  again  with  grass  and  carnage  is  forgotten. 
Streets  abandoned  by  traffic  become  grass-grown 
like  rural  lanes  and  are  obliterated. 

Forests  decay,  harvests  perish,  flowers  vanish, 
but  grass  is  immortal.  Beleaguered  by  the  sullen 
hosts  of  winter,  it  withdraws  into  the  impregnable 
fortress  of  its  subterranean  vitality  and  emerges 
upon  the  first  solicitation  of  spring.  Sown  by  the 
winds,  by  the  wandering  birds,  propagated  by  the 
subtle  horticulture  of  the  elements  which  are  its 
ministers  and  servants,  it  softens  the  rude  outline 
of  the  world.  Its  tenacious  fibres  hold  the  earth 
in  its  place  and  prevent  its  soluble  components 
from  washing  into  the  wasting  sea. 

It  invades  the  solitude  of  deserts,  climbs  the 
inaccessible  slopes  and  forbidding  pinnacles  of 
mountains,  modifies  climates  and  determines  the 
history,  character  and  destiny  of  nations. 

Unobtrusive  and  patient,  it  has  immortal  vigor 
and  aggression.  Banished  from  the  thoroughfares 
and  the  field,  it  abides  its  time  to  return,  and 
when  vigilance  is  relaxed,  or  the  dynasty  has 
perished,    it    silently    resumes    the    throne    from 
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which  it  has  been  expelled,  but  which  it  never 
abdicates.  It  bears  no  blazonry  of  bloom  to  charm 
the  senses  with  fragrance  or  splendor,  but  its 
homely  hue  is  more  enchanting  than  the  Lily  or 
the  Rose.  It  yields  no  fruit  in  earth  or  air,  and 
yet  should  its  harvest  fail  for  a  single  year  famine 
would  depopulate  the  world. 

SENATOR  JOHN   J.  INGALLS. 

MY    GARDEN 

A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot! 

Rose  plot, 

Fringed  pool, 

Ferned  grot — 

The  veriest  school  of  peace;  and  yet  the  fool 

Contends  that  God  is  not — 

Not  God!  in  gardens!  when  the  eve  is  cool? 

Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign — 

'Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 

THOMAS   EDWARD  BROWN. 

WHO    LOVES    A    GARDEN 

Who  loves  a  garden 

Finds  within  his  soul 

Life's  whole; 

He  hears  the  anthem  of  the  soil 

While  ingrates  toil; 

And  sees  beyond  his  little  sphere 

The  waving  fronds  of  heaven,  clear. 

LOUISE  SEYMOUR  JONES. 

I  should  like  to  enflame  the  whole  world  with 
my  taste  for  gardens.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
for  an  evil-doer  to  share  it.  He  is  not  capable  of 
any  taste  at  all. 

PRINCE  DE   LIGNE. 
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GARDEN    PROMISES 

Of  war  and  arms  let  other  poets  sing; 
I  celebrate  my  garden,  bourgeoning. 

In  this  dark  acre  tulips  now  awake. 

And  lilac  soon  will  come,  for  beauty's  sake. 

Narcissus,  crocus,  daffodils  galore, 

With  hyacinths,  will  my  lost  faith  restore. 

Of  iris,  blue  and  yellow,  there  will  be 
Sufficient  to  relieve  my  penury; 

And  daisies,  hollyhocks — dear  common  flowers — 
Will  shed  their  wealth  to  cheer  my  summer 

hours. 
In  sunny  bowers  of  roses  I  shall  sing, 
While  other  men  keep  busy — blustering. 

In  this  dank  plot  of  dreariness  and  dearth 
The  spring  prepares  to  bring  a  heaven  to  birth. 

With  war  let  other  poets  have  their  fling; 
I'll  dream  of  garden  promises — and  sing! 

THOMAS  CURTIS   CLARK. 

Beautify  your  grounds  with  plants  and  flowers 
and  vines.  Have  good  gardens.  Remember  that 
everything  of  beauty  tends  to  the  elevation  of 
man.  Every  little  morning-glory  whose  purple 
bosom  is  thrilled  by  the  amorous  kisses  of  the 
Sun,  tends  to  put  a  blossom  in  your  heart.  Do 
not  judge  of  the  value  of  everything  by  the  mar- 
ket reports.  Every  flower  about  a  house  certifies 
to  the  refinement  of  somebody.  Every  vine  climb- 
ing and  blossoming,  tells  of  love  and  joy. 

ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL. 
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SAMUEL    GARDNER 

/  who  kept  the  greenhouse, 

Lover  of  trees  and  flowers, 

Oft  in  life  saw  this  umbrageous  elm, 

Measuring  its  generous  branches  with  my  eye, 

And  listened  to  its  rejoicing  leaves 

Lovingly  patting  each  other 

With  sweet  aeolian  whispers. 

And  well  they  might: 

For  the  roots  had  grown  so  wide  and  deep 

That  the  soil  of  the  hill  could  not  withhold 

Aught  of  its  virtue,  enriched  by  rain, 

And  warmed  by  the  sun; 

But  yielded  it  all  to  the  thrifty  roots, 

Through  which  it  was  drawn  and  whirled  to  the 

trunk, 
And  thence  to  the  branches,  and  into  the  leaves, 
Wherefrom  the  breeze  took  life  and  sang. 
Now  I,  an  under-tenant  of  the  earth,  can  see 
That  the  branches  of  a  tree 
Spread  no  wider  than  its  roots. 
And  how  shall  the  soul  of  a  man 
Be  larger  than  the  life  he  has  lived? 

EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS. 

THE    GARDEN    IN    JUNE 

Turn  out  at  six  on  a  still  June  morning.  That's 
the  hour,  with  the  dew  sheeting  the  grass,  and  no 
one  but  the  birds  busy.  Five  o'clock  may  be  better 
if  the  weather  is  hot  and  fair.  This  is  one  of  the 
mystery  hours  in  a  garden,  when  the  sunlight 
comes  slantingly,  and  strikes  upon  the  wet  and 
brilliant  colors,  and  everything  is  still. 

You  are  alone.  Your  garden  is  yours  and  with 
it  the  whole  world.  Not  a  voice  to  be  heard,  none 
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of  those  ugly  voices,  no  human  discords.  You  are 
alone  with  beauty,  an  impersonal  and  strange 
beauty,  a  something  that  heals  the  heart  of  your 
restlessness.  For  man  needs  to  be  alone  some- 
times; and  flowers  ask  no  questions. 

There  should  be  no  arrogance  in  a  garden.  One 
does  not  cry,  "See  what  I  have  done,"  but  "See 
the  miracle  of  beauty" — life  and  the  mystery  of 
a  perfect  flower. 

WARWICK  DEEPING. 

THE     CACTUS 

The  scarlet  flower,  with  never  a  sister-leaf, 
Stemless,  springs  from  the  edge  of  the  Cactus- 
thorn: 
Thus  from  the  rugged  wounds  of  desperate  grief 
A  beautiful  Thought,  perfect  and  pure,  is  born. 

LAURENCE   HOPE. 

SUMMER     IS     RUNNING    AWAY 

Summer  is  running  away.  I  can  hear  the  swishing 
Of  her  green  taffeta  gown  scud  past  my  door. 

The  kumquat  tree  disrobes. 
The  crooked  gray  branches 
Will  soon  become  as  desolate  as  roots. 
The  puckering  persimmons  puff  out  their  cheeks 
Like  children  blowing  inside  toy  balloons. 
Small  black  crickets  intone  a  requiem  to  the 
plows. 

Summer  is  running  away,  her  hair  blowing  in  the 

wind, 
Her  leghorn  hat  cupped  full  of  fireflies. 

ROSA  ZAGNONI  MARINONI. 
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BRING  FLOWERS,  BRIGHT  FLOWERS 

Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell, 
They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell; 
Of  the  free  blue  streams  and  the  glowing  sky, 
And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye. 
They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours, 
And  a  dream  of  his  youth — bring  him  flowers, 
wild  flowers! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in 

prayer, 
They  are  nature's  offering,  their  place  is  there! 
They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart, 
With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come,  and  part; 
They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  winter  hours, 
They  break  forth  in  glory — bring  flowers,  bright 
flowers! 

FELICIA  DOROTHEA   HEMANS. 

HOW     MOSS-ROSES     CAME 

There  is  a  lovely  wonder  tale  of  Paradise,  tell- 
ing how,  on  a  sweet  Spring  day,  the  Angel  who 
takes  care  of  the  flowers  lay  down  to  rest  beneath 
a  fragrant  Rose-Bush.  All  the  quiet  night  she  had 
been  sprinkling  the  grass  and  flowers  with  Dew, 
so  she  was  very  tired.  She  rested  her  head  among 
the  Roses,  and  slept.  When  she  awoke,  she  said: 

"Most  beautiful  of  all  my  children,  I  thank 
you  for  your  refreshing  shade  and  delicious  per- 
fume. If  you  could  only  speak,  and  ask  me  for  a 
favour,  how  gladly  would  I  grant  it!" 

"Adorn  me  with  a  new  charm,"  said  the  Rose- 
Bush. 

So  the  Angel  adorned  the  Roses  with  a  deli- 
cate veil  of  green  moss. 
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LILIES 

White  though  ye  be,  yet  lilies,  know, 

From  the  first  ye  were  not  so; 

But  I'll  tell  ye 

What  befell  ye: 

Cupid  and  his  mother  lay 

In  a  cloud,  while  both  did  play, 

He  with  his  pretty  finger  pressed; 

The  ruby  niplet  of  her  breast; 

Out  of  which  the  cream  of  light, 

Like  to  a  dew, 

Fell  down  on  you, 

And  made  ye  white. 

ROBERT  HERRICK. 

A    GARDEN    FOR    THINKING 

The  garden  I  love  more  than  any  place  on 
earth;  it  is  a  better  study  than  the  room  inside 
the  house  which  is  dignified  by  that  name.  I  like 
to  pace  its  gravelled  walks,  to  sit  in  the  moss- 
house,  which  is  warm  and  cozy  as  a  bird's  nest, 
and  wherein  twilight  dwells  at  noonday;  to  enjoy 
the  feast  of  colour  spread  for  me  in  the  curiously- 
shaped  floral  spaces.  My  garden,  with  its  silence 
and  the  pulses  of  fragrance  that  come  and  go  on 
the  airy  undulations,  affects  me  like  sweet  music. 
Care  stops  at  the  gates,  and  gazes  at  me  wistfully 
through  the  bars.  Among  my  flowers  and  trees 
nature  takes  me  into  her  own  hands,  and  I 
breathe  freely  as  the  first  man.  It  is  curious, 
pathetic  almost,  I  sometimes  think,  how  deeply 
seated  in  the  human  heart  is  the  liking  for  gar- 
dens and  gardening.  The  sickly  seamstress  in  the 
narrow  city  lane  tends  her  box  of  sicklier  mig- 
nonette. The  retired  merchant  is  as  fond  of  tulips 
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as  ever  was  Dutchman  during  the  famous  mania. 
The  author  finds  a  garden  the  best  place  to  think 
out  his  thought.  In  the  disabled  statesman  every 
restless  throb  of  regret  or  ambition  is  stilled  when 
he  looks  upon  his  blossomed  apple-trees.  Is  the 
fancy  too  far  brought,  that  this  love  for  gardens 
is  a  reminiscence  haunting  the  race  of  that  remote 
time  in  the  world's  dawn  when  but  two  persons 
existed — a  gardener  named  Adam,  and  a  gar- 
dener's wife  called  Eve? 

ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

THE    IVY    GREEN 

Oh,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  Ivy  green, 

That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old! 
Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals  I  ween, 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  stone  decayed, 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim; 
And  the  mouldering  dust  that  years  have  made 

Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

Whole  ages  have  fled  and  their  works  decayed, 

And  nations  have  scattered  been; 
But  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade, 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 
The  brave  old  plant,  in  its  lonely  days, 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past: 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise 

Is  the  Ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping  on,  where  time  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 
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A    GARDEN    SONG 

Here,  in  this  sequester 'd  close, 
Bloom  the  hyacinth  and  rose, 
Here  beside  the  modest  stock 
Flaunts  the  flaring  hollyhock; 
Here,  without  a  pang,  one  sees 
Ranks,  conditions  and  degrees. 

All  the  seasons  run  their  race 
In  this  quiet  resting-place; 
Peach  and  apricot  and  fig 
Here  will  ripen  and  grow  big; 
Here  is  store  and  overplus, — 
More  had  not  Alcinous! 

AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

I'VE   NEVER   BEEN   TO   WINKLE 

I've  never  been  to  Winkle,  but 

Well  I  know 
What  I  shall  find  if 

Ever  I  go — 
A  rose-hung  door  that  is 

Trying  to  hide 
From  a  gay  little  pathway 

(Not  too  wide) 
With  border  of  cockles, 

Marigold,  gilli flower, 
Blue  periwinkle,  and 

London  Pride. 

My  little  house  in  Winkle  has  a 

Roof  of  thatch, 
Where  silvery  lichens 

Cling  and  catch 
The  fluttering  gold  that 

Every  breeze 
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Shakes  from  the  tall 

Laburnum  trees. 
And  musk  and  marjoram, 

Lavender,  honeysuckle, 
Drift  through  the  lattice, 

Just  to  please. 

I'll  never  go  to  Winkle!  I 

Never  could  bear 
To  find  that  my  little  house 

Never  was  there. 
So  I'll  dream  by  the  fire  when  the 

Day  has  died, 
Of  a  gay  little  pathway 

(Not  too  wide) 
With  border  of  cockles, 

Marigold,  gilliflower, 
Blue  periwinkle,  and 

London  Pride. 

VILDA  SAUVAGE  OWENS. 


DAISIES 

The  violet  is  much  too  shy, 

The  rose  too  little  so; 

I  think  I'll  ask  the  buttercup, 

If  I  may  be  her  beau. 

When  winds  go  by,  I'll  nod  to  her 

And  she  will  nod  to  me, 

And  I  will  kiss  her  on  the  cheek 

As  gently  as  may  be. 

And  when  the  mower  cuts  us  down 

Together  we  will  pass, 

I  smiling  at  the  buttercup, 

She  smiling  at  the  grass. 

CHARLES  G.  BLANDEN. 
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RESULTS    AND    ROSES 

The  man  who  wants  a  garden  fair, 

Or  small  or  very  big, 
With  flowers  growing  here  and  there, 

Must  bend  his  back  and  dig. 

The  things  are  mighty  few  on  earth 

That  wishes  can  attain. 
Whate'er  we  want  of  any  worth 

We've  got  to  work  to  gain. 

It  matters  not  what  goal  you  seek, 

Its  secret  here  reposes: 
You've  got  to  dig  from  week  to  week 

To  get  Results  or  Roses. 

EDGAR  A.  GUEST. 

THE    THIRSTING     ROSE 

Who  knows,  who  knows, 

But  in  this  garden  place 

Of  roses  wet  with  rain, 

Each  an  uplifted,  tender  face; 

Who  knows 

How  long  these  hearts  have  lain 

In  dust,  till  as  a  rose 

Each  flamed  again? 

Who  knows,  who  knows, 

But  in  this  perfect  place 

Of  peace,  of  parting's  pain 

Where  I  have  touched  your  lips 

Your  face: 

Who  knows, 

But  we  shall  come  again: 

You  as  a  thirsting  Rose 

And  I — the  Rain. 

DAVID  MORTON. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

Upon  the  farmers  of  this  country  ...  in  large 
measure  rests  the  fate  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of 
the  nations.  May  the  nation  not  count  upon  them 
to  omit  no  step  that  will  increase  the  production 
of  their  land  or  that  will  bring  about  the  most  ef- 
fectual co-operation  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
their  products?  The  time  is  short.  It  is  of  the 
most  imperative  importance  that  everything  pos- 
sible be  done,  and  done  immediately,  to  make 
sure  of  large  harvests.  I  call  upon  young  men  and 
old  alike  and  upon  the  able-bodied  boys  of  the 
land  to  accept  and  act  upon  this  duty — to  turn  in 
hosts  to  the  farms  and  make  certain  that  no  pains 
and  no  labor  is  lacking  in  this  great  matter.  .  .  . 

Let  me  suggest,  also,  that  every  one  who 
creates  or  cultivates  a  garden  helps,  and  helps 
greatly,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  feeding  of 
the  nations. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

UNFORGIVABLE 

A  man  may  smoke  in  every  room 

And  drop  the  ashes  there, 
May  dust  his  shoes  with  towels,  too, 

His  feet  upon  a  chair — 
Be  late  to  dinner  now  and  then, 

But  never  hear  complaint. 
He  has  his  faults,  but  to  his  wife 

Is  nothing  less  than  saint, 
Until  he  weeds  the  flower  beds 

In  helpful  mood  sincere, 
And  through  mistake  uproots  a  plant — 

I'll  draw  a  curtain  here. 

e.  m.  s. 
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The  pied  wind  flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  Narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all, 

Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness. 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

GOD     IN    THE     OZARKS 

The  Ozark  hills  are  holy  in  the  fall, 
When  maple  trees  are  torches  in  the  sun; 
The  golden  leaves  are  little  wordless  prayers 
That  fall  to  earth  in  silence — one  by  one. 

ROSA  ZAGNONI  MARINONI. 

COMFORT    ME    WITH    APPLES 

What  can  your  eyes  desire  to  see,  your  eares 
to  heare,  your  mouth  to  taste,  or  your  nose  to 
smell,  that  is  not  to  be  had  in  an  Orchard?  With 
Abundance  and  Variety?  What  shall  I  say?  1000 
of  Delights  are  in  an  Orchard;  and  sooner  shall  I 
be  weary  than  I  can  reckon  the  least  part  of  that 
pleasure  which  one,  that  hath  and  loves  an 
Orchard,  may  find  therein. 

WILLIAM  LAWSON,   1618. 

I     KNOW    A    TRAIL    ON    TOBY 

/  know  a  trail  on  Toby, 

It  leaves  the  little  town 
A  half  a  mile  behind  it 

To  the  climber  looking  down; 
I've  climbed  it  many  happy  times — 

/  did  not  climb  alone. 

I  know  a  trail  on  Toby 

Where  ferns  and  grasses  meet 
To  fling  a  friendly  softness 
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For  upward  straining  feet, 

While  overhead  the  hemlocks 

And  balsam  firs  are  sweet. 

The  May-flower  peeps  in  April 

Beneath  the  melting  snow, 
The  wand  of  staid  October 

Sets  every  tree  aglow; 
I  know  a  trail  on  Toby — 

It  is  not  all  I  know. 

WILLARD  WATTLES. 

FRONT    DOORYARDS 

There  are  a  few  of  us  who  cannot  remember 
a  front  yard  garden  which  seemed  to  us  a  very 
paradise  in  childhood.  Whether  the  house  was  a 
fine  one  and  the  enclosure  spacious,  or  whether  it 
was  a  small  house  with  only  a  narrow  bit  of 
ground  in  front,  the  yard  was  kept  with  care,  and 
was  different  from  the  rest  of  the  land  altogether. 
.  .  .  People  do  not  know  what  they  lose  when 
they  make  way  with  the  reserve,  the  separateness, 
the  sanctity,  of  the  front  yard  of  their  grand- 
mothers. It  is  like  writing  down  family  secrets  for 
any  one  to  read;  it  is  like  having  everybody  call 
you  by  your  first  name,  or  sitting  in  any  pew  in 
church. 

SARAH  ORNE   JEWETT. 

Today  I  have  grown  taller  from  walking  with  the 

trees, 
The  seven  sister-poplars  who  go  softly  in  a  line; 
And  I  think  my  heart  is  whiter  for  its  parley  with 

a  star 
That  trembled  out,  at  nightfall  and  hung  above 

the  pine. 

KARLE  WILSON  BAKER. 
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A     PRAYER 

Teach  me,  Father,  how  to  go 
Softly  as  the  grasses  grow; 
Hush  my  soul  to  meet  the  shock 
Of  the  wild  world  as  a  rock; 
But  my  spirit,  propt  with  power, 
Make  as  simple  as  a  flower. 
Let  the  dry  heart  fill  its  cup, 
Like  a  poppy  looking  up; 
Let  life  lightly  wear  her  crown, 
Like  a  poppy  looking  down, 
When  its  heart  is  filled  with  dew 
And  its  life  begins  anew. 

Teach  me,  Father,  how  to  be 
Kind  and  patient  as  a  tree. 
Joyfully  the  crickets  croon 
Under  shady  oak  at  noon; 
Beetle,  on  his  mission  bent, 
Tarries  in  that  cooling  tent. 
Let  me,  also,  cheer  a  spot, 
Hidden  field  or  garden  grot — 
Place  where  passing  souls  can  rest 
On  the  way  and  be  their  best. 

EDWIN   MARKHAM. 

In  my  garden  I  spend  my  days;  in  my  library 
I  spend  my  nights.  My  interests  are  divided  be- 
tween my  geraniums  and  my  books.  With  the 
flower  I  am  in  the  present;  with  the  book  I  am 
in  the  past.  I  go  into  my  library,  and  all  history 
unrolls  before  me.  I  breathe  the  morning  air  of 
the  world  while  the  scent  of  Eden's  roses  yet 
lingered  in  it,  while  it  vibrated  only  to  the  world's 
first  brood  of  nightingales,  and  to  the  laugh  of 
Eve. 

ALEXANDER   SMITH. 
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I  MEANT  TO  DO  MY  WORK  TO-DAY 

/  meant  to  do  my  work  to-day — 

But  a  brown  bird  sang  in  the  apple-tree 

And  a  butterfly  flitted  across  the  field, 
And  all  the  leaves  were  calling  me. 

And  the  wind  went  sighing  over  the  land, 

Tossing  the  grasses  to  and  fro, 
And  a  rainbow  held  out  its  shining  hand — 

So  what  could  I  do  but  laugh  and  go? 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE. 

How  astonishingly  does  the  chance  of  leaving 
the  world  impress  a  sense  of  its  natural  beauties 
upon  me!  Like  poor  Falstaff,  though  I  do  not 
babble,  I  think  of  green  fields.  I  muse  with 
greatest  affection  on  every  flower  I  have  known 
from  my  infancy — their  shapes  and  colors  are  as 
new  to  me  as  if  I  had  just  created  them  with 
superhuman  fancy.  It  is  because  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  most  thoughtless  and  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  my  life. 

JOHN  KEATS. 

TO    THE    VIRGINS 

Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a- flying. 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he's  a-getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

ROBERT  HERRICK. 
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BLUE    MORNING    GLORIES 

In  the  enshrined  pavilion  of  the  mind 
The  dormant  seeds  of  inspirations  rest, 
Awaiting  warmth  and  light  to  give  their  best. 
So  like  the  vines  the  memory  tendrils  swing, 
The  cornucopia  buds  will  open  wide 
To  spread  the  heavenly  blue  of  every  bloom. 

The  blossoms  cling  to  gracious  curves  and  wing 

To  ring  the  mental-joy-bells,  fill  the  heart 

With  adoration,  song, — with  poetry. 

All  delicately  veined  they  glorify. 

They  fortify  against  all  wintry  hue 

With  wealth  of  blue,  of  dainty  heavenly  blue. 

The  seeds  will  fall  and  multiply  the  yield 
In  spring.  White  winter-blanketed 
All  flowers  sleep  in  gardens,  hill  and  field. 
But  the  enshrined  pavilion  harvests  all. 
Another  year  of  summer  days  will  give 
Creation's  blessings,  blue  by  which  to  live. 

CLARA  CATHERINE  PRINCE. 

'TIS  THE   LAST   ROSE   OF   SUMMER 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh, 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes, 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one! 

To  pine  on  the  stem; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 
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Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  I  follow, 

When  friendships  decay, 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
O  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone? 

THOMAS   MOORE. 

THE     LITTLE     GOD 

Mother  says  there's  a  little  god 

Lives  in  my  garden. 
I  asked  her— "In  the  tree?"— 
I  asked  her — "In  the  fountain?" 
And  she  said,  yes,  that  she, 
Plain  as  plain  could  be, 
Everywhere  could  see 

The  little  god. 
'What's  he  look  like,  mother?" 
'Oh,"  she  said,  "like  the  flowers, 
Like  the  summer  showers, 
Like  the  morning  dew — 
Like  you." 

She  says  he's  everywhere 
In  my  garden — /  can't  see  him  there. 

KATHERINE  HOWARD. 

The  grain  is  God's  bounty, 
The  flowers  are  his  smiles. 
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FLOWERS    AND    SENTIMENT 

Can  you  understand  the  language  of  flowers,  or 
are  you  so  modern,  so  hard  and  practical,  that 
sentiment  means  nothing  to  you? 

When  a  lady  of  the  past  received  a  bouquet  of 
roses,  lilies,  laurel,  and  forget-me-not,  it  carried  a 
meaning  for  her  deeper  than  the  simple  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  alone.  The  mes- 
sage so  conveyed  by  the  giver  was,  "The  flower 
of  innocence,  when  kissed  by  the  rose,  blushes  as 
thou  wouldst  blush  at  the  approach  of  love.  The 
proud  laurel  denotes  thy  beauty's  proud  triumph. 
The  tender  forget-me-not  is  the  emblem  of  eter- 
nal constancy." 

If  by  reply  she  wore  a  marigold  in  her  hair, 
it  was  a  sign  to  her  lover  that  her  mind  was 
troubled.  If  it  was  placed  over  her  heart,  it  told 
that  she,  too,  felt  the  pangs  of  love;  if  in  her 
bosom,  that  his  attentions  bored  her.  If  she  wore 
a  rose-bud,  he  knew  he  could  hope,  but  also  fear. 
Worn  upside  down,  the  message  ran,  "Neither 
hope  nor  fear."  If  she  plucked  off  the  petals  and 
left  only  the  denuded  head  of  the  bud  on  its 
thorny  stalk,  she  meant  "I  hate  you."  But  if  the 
thorns  were  stripped  off  and  the  bud  left  whole 
and  unspoilt,  then  she  answered,  "I  love  you." 

As  the  marigold  told  of  the  pains  and  troubles 
of  love,  so  the  rose  was  passionate  love's  own 
flower.  For  the  first  red  rose  in  all  the  world,  so 
the  legend  ran,  once  blossomed  as  white  as  snow 
until  Aphrodite,  hastening  to  the  aid  of  Adonis, 
pricked  her  foot  on  its  thorns  and  so  dyed  it  red 
with  her  own  blood. 

Flower  language  runs  back  deep  into  the 
springs  of  history  and  the  human  mind.  The  nar- 
cissus in  all  its  purity  and  loveliness  nevertheless 
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tells  only  of  self-love — recalling  the  ancient  tale 
of  Narcissus,  the  beautiful  youth,  who  was  so 
enamored  of  his  own  reflection  in  a  woodland 
pool  that  he  lay  gazing  at  it  until  Apollo  changed 
him  into  the  flower  that  bears  his  name.  In  the 
same  way  the  hyacinth,  the  symbol  of  constancy, 
takes  its  name  from  the  youth  of  the  Greek 
legend — the  youth  with  curling  hyacinthine  locks 
who  never  faltered  on  his  quest. 

The  meaning  of  the  hollyhock  is  more  obvious 
and  English — ambition.  The  lady-slipper  is  the 
flower  of  the  beautiful,  wanton  jilt,  and  the  mig- 
nonette conveys,  with  devastating  cruelty,  that 
"your  qualities  surpass  your  charms."  Would  any 
woman  ever  forgive  the  man  who  sent  her  mig- 
nonette? The  wall-flower  tells  of  fidelity  in  ad- 
versity, the  sunflower  hints  at  "false  riches," 
and  the  nasturtium  proclaims  the  patriot.  The 
meadow  saffron  breathes  the  sigh,  "My  best  days 
are  past." 

The  modest  violet  symbolises  what  one  would 
expect,  the  shy  and  shrinking  maiden.  The  lily, 
again,  is  a  proud  and  queenly  flower  and  denotes 
the  proud  beauty  who  commands.  Pansies  stand 
for  pensiveness,  and  even  girls  of  this  Charleston 
age  know  that  the  daisy  is  the  diviner  of  lovers' 
feelings — "He  loves  me.  He  loves  me  not.  .  .  ." 
as  the  petals  flutter  down  one  by  one.  The  fluffy 
dandelion  has  another  use  when  blown  than  tell- 
ing the  time  of  day.  It  carries  thoughts  to  the  be- 
loved and  his  back  to  you. 

Do  we  well  to  forget  these  things  of  hidden 
meaning;  to  discard  an  ancient  symbolism  that 
has  brought  fragrance  and  beauty  to  many,  many 
generations?  It  is  true  that  sentiment  "butters  no 
parsnips"  any  more  than  courtesy  does.  But  do 
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not  both  sweeten  life  a  little  and  make  it  a  game, 
if  sometimes  a  painful  one,  rather  than  a  ruthless 
pursuit  of  cash?  The  great  god,  Efficiency,  is  an 
ugly  idol  and,  as  he  sits  clasping  his  great  paunch 
with  both  hands,  his  other  name  is  Greed.  But 
sometimes  a  little  blue-grey  mist,  touched  with 
the  colors  of  the  sunset,  hides  his  face,  and  from 
it  comes  a  burst  of  thin  clear  music,  the  horns  of 
Elfland,  faintly  blowing — to  tell  of  sentiment  and 
other  things. 

BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDEN. 

HEAVEN 

What  is  Heaven?  Is  it  not 
Just  a  friendly  garden  plot? 
Does  not  Heaven  begin  the  day 
When  the  eager  heart  can  say: 
Surely  God  is  in  this  place, 
I  have  seen  Him  face  to  face, 
In  the  loveliness  of  flowers, 
In  the  service  of  the  showers, 
And  His  Voice  has  talked  to  me 
In  the  sunlit  apple  tree. 

BLISS   CARMAN. 

THE     FLOWERS 

God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 

The  oak-tree  and  the  cedar-tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 

He  might  have  made  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours; 

For  luxury,  medicine  and  toil, 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers. 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not — 
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Then  wherefore  have  they  birth? 

To  minister  delight  to  man, 

To  beautify  the  earth; 

To  comfort  man — to  whisper  hope, 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim. 

For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers, 

Will  much  more  care  for  Him! 

MARY   HOWITT. 

THE    BIRTH    OF    THE    FLOWERS 

God  spoke!  and  from  the  arid  scene 
Sprang  rich  and  verdant  bowers, 
Till  all  the  earth  was  soft  with  green, — 
He  smiled;  and  there  were  flowers. 

MARY   MCNEIL   FENOLLOSA. 

A    GARDEN 

A  garden  is  a  human  thing — 

See  how  its  wee  hands  cling! 

Its  blossoms  toss  and  tease  you,  its  vines  run 

Laughing  to  meet  the  sun. 

Griefs  cannot  cling,  for  joys  their  solace  lend 

To  one  who  has  a  garden  for  a  friend. 

MARY  CAROLYN  DAVIES. 

THE    GARDEN 

What  makes  a  garden? 
Flowers,  grass  and  trees, 
Odor,  grace  and  color: 
Lovely  gifts  like  these. 

What  makes  a  garden 
And  why  do  gardens  grow? 
Love  lives  in  gardens — 
God  and  lovers  know! 

CAROLINE  GILTINAN. 
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FLOWERS 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

HENRY   WADS  WORTH   LONGFELLOW. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Chrysanthemums  have  the  beauty, 

Of  the  autumn  of  the  year; 
They  borrowed  rich  hues  of  October, 

For  November's  wealth  of  cheer. 

They  are  the  joy  of  earth  revealed, 

In  a  glow  of  color  bright. 
Are  earth's  reward  for  harvest  yield, 

And  are  nature's  own  requite. 

As  evening  colors  march  across  the  sky 

In  glorious  parade; 
Chrysanthemums  are  a  sunset  flower, 

When  harvest  colors  fade. 

AUGUSTA  KERCH   DE   LHORBE. 


APPROXIMATION   TO   HAPPINESS 

What  do  I  consider  the  nearest  approximation 
to  happiness  of  which  the  present  human  nature 
is  capable?  Why,  living  on  a  farm  which  is  one's 
own,  far  from  the  hectic,  artificial  condition  of 
the  city — a  farm  where  one  gets  directly  from 
one's  own  soil  what  one  needs  to  sustain  life,  with 
a  garden  in  front  and  a  healthy,  normal  family 
to  contribute  those  small  domestic  joys  which  re- 
lieve a  man  from  business  strain. 

THOMAS   A.   EDISON. 
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FLOWER    PHILOSOPHY 

My  grandma  used  to  say  to  me 
A  garden  was  the  place  to  be 
When  I  was  overcome  by  doubt 
And  showed  a  tendency  to  pout; 
A  place  where  any  troubled  child 
Could  find,  in  colors  running  wild 
And  fragrances  to  soothe  the  soul, 
The  balm  to  make  his  spirit  whole. 

Since  I  am  grown,  my  garden  fills 
Prescriptions  for  so  many  ills; 
That's  where  I  diligently  bury 
The  woe  I  find  too  great  to  carry. 
Most  troubles  that  my  fate  discloses 
Can  be  dug  in  beside  my  roses; 
My  fingers,  fumbling  in  the  sod, 
Can  touch  the  healing  hand  of  God. 

ARTHUR  FREDERIC  OTIS. 

In  the  glens  of  Parnassus  there  are  hidden 
flowers  always  blooming.  .  .  .  You  will  find  that 
youth  does  not  vanish  with  the  rose,  that  you 
need  never  close  the  sweet-scented  manuscript  of 
love,  science,  art  or  literature.  In  them  youth  re- 
turns like  daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow 
dares,  and  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty; 
or  like  the  snap-dragons  which  Cardinal  Newman 
saw  blossoming  on  the  wall  at  Oxford,  and  which 
became  for  him  the  symbol  of  hope.  For  us  they 
may  stand  as  the  symbol  of  realization  and  the 
immortality  of  the  human  intellect. 

ROBERT  ROSS. 

Nothing  is  more  the  child  of  art  than  a  gar- 
den. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
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LILACS 

Lilacs  have  the  strangest  way 

As  memorials  to  stay 

Near  some  caved-in  cellar  place 

Time  is  trying  to  erase, 

Prying  out  the  loosened  stones 

To  hide  bleached  out  dwelling  bones. 

They  remember  the  wild  night 
When  the  old  house  in  its  fright 
Weeping  rain-drops  of  despair 
From  its  window  ledges  bare 
Called  to  them  a  last  farewell 
Just  before  to  death  it  fell. 

Watching  patiently  they  wait 
By  the  wall  where  stood  the  gate 
And  they  never  seek  to  learn 
That  their  friends  will  not  return, 
Yet  to  their  memory  they  sing 
Every  year  in  blossoming. 

STEPHEN   WRIGHT. 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

APRIL    RAIN 

It  is  not  raining  rain  for  me, 

It's  raining  daffodils; 
In  every  dimpled  drop  I  see 

Wild  flowers  on  the  hills. 
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The  clouds  of  gray  engulf  the  day 

And  overwhelm  the  town; 
It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  roses  down. 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  fields  of  clover  bloom, 
Where  any  buccaneering  bee 

Can  find  a  bed  and  room. 

A  health  unto  the  happy, 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets! 
It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  violets. 

ROBERT  LOVEMAN. 

WHEN    YOU    ARE     GONE 

Plant  a  tree.  You  found  several  here  when 
you  landed  on  this  old  earth  and  you've  seen 
many  cut  down  during  your  time.  You  have 
probably  cut  down  a  few  yourself.  The  children 
who  are  born  after  you  have  passed  on  have  a 
right  to  find  a  few  trees  standing.  But  they  will 
not  if  every  person  who  passes  through  this  vale 
of  tears  cuts  down  a  few  and  forgets  to  plant  any. 
Plant  a  tree.  Plant  a  dozen  of  them,  and  then  you 
will  have  done  something  for  the  generations  who 
follow  you,  even  as  some  one  did  something  for 
you  ages  ago. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE   HERALD. 

Some  wear  the  lily's  stainless  white 
And  some  the  rose  of  passion, 
And  some  the  violet's  heavenly  blue, 
But  each  in  its  own  fashion. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 
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WAYSIDE    ROSES 

Along  the  roadside  of  the  days 

The  fairest  roses  grow; 
Who  seek  the  sheltered  garden  plots 

No  sweet  surprise  can  know. 

How  glad  the  hour  when,  pilgriming, 

We  tire  of  dust  and  clod, 
Then  come  upon  a  rare  wild  rose — 

A  very  gift  from  God. 

THOMAS  CURTIS  CLARK. 

FAR    HORIZONS 

My  garden  is  my  altar, 
My  inner,  sweet  delight, 
The  earnest  of  my  spirit, 
God's  page  on  which  to  write. 

Each  year  I  plant  new  beauty; 
New  patience  summers  teach; 
Each  year  the  arms  of  autumn 
Outspan  my  earthly  reach. 

There  never  was  a  winter, 
There  never  will  be  one, 
When  I  could  close  my  garden 
And  know  the  page  was  done. 

EDITH  LOMBARD  SQUIRES. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    LILY 

The  poets  from  Homer  downwards  have  loved 
the  Lily  as  the  symbol  of  purity  and  that  is  why 
the  Lily  is  the  Easter  flower — the  sign  of  eternal 
life. 

There  are  eighty  different  kinds  of  Lilies.  The 
Ancients  used  one  kind  to  cure  snake  bites.  An- 
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other  Lily  made  its  way  to  Greece,  by  way  of 
Phrygia,  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  playing  its  part 
in  those  civilizations. 

The  Lily  that  we  use  on  Easter  Sunday  comes 
to  us  from  Bermuda.  These  bulbs  are  planted 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  September  and  are 
kept  in  darkness  until  the  roots  are  well  developed 
and  the  tops  commence  to  form,  when  they  are 
brought  into  the  light  and  by  careful  manage- 
ment of  heat  are  hastened  or  retarded  to  insure 
their  blossoming  when  they  reach  you  at  Easter 

GO  DOWN  TO  KEW  IN  LILAC-TIME 

Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time,  in 
lilac-time; 
Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (It  is  n't  far 
from  London!) 
And  you  shall  wander  hand  in  hand  with  love  in 
summer's  wonder-land; 
Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  is  n't  far 
from  London!). 

ALFRED  NOYES. 

MOSSES    AND    LICHENS 

Sharing  the  stillness  of  the  unimpassioned 
rock,  they  share  also  its  endurance;  and  while 
the  winds  of  departing  Spring  scatter  the  white 
hawthorn  blossom  like  drifted  snow,  and  Summer 
dims  on  the  parched  meadow  the  drooping  of  its 
cowslip-gold — far  above,  among  the  mountains, 
the  silver  lichen-spots  rest,  starlike,  on  the  stone; 
and  the  gathering  orange  stain  upon  the  edge  of 
yonder  western  peak  reflects  the  sunsets  of  a 
thousand  years. 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 
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A    GARDEN    HYMN 

/  never  knew  Thee,  Lord,  until 

My  garden  brought  us  face  to  face, 

Revealed  Thy  gracious  miracle 

Of  sun  and  seed  in  little  space. 

Since  I  have  seen  Thine  alchemy 

Change  earth-brown  bulbs  to  living  gold 

Of  daffodils,  Eternity 

Has  seemed  a  simple  truth  to  hold. 

The  incense-breath  of  mignonette 

Has  summoned  me  to  vespers  too, 

And  may  I  nevermore  forget 

To  lift  my  heart,  as  pansies  do! 

No  dim  cathedral  is  as  still 

As  twilight  in  this  holy  place; 
I  never  knew  Thee,  Lord,  until 

My  garden  brought  us  face  to  face. 

MOLLY  ANDERSON   HALEY. 

FLOWERS     O'GRACE 

We  cannot  fathom  the  mystery  of  a  single  flow- 
er, nor  is  it  intended  that  we  should;  but  that  the 
pursuit  of  science  should  constantly  be  betrayed 
by  the  love  of  beauty,  the  accuracy  of  knowledge 
by  tenderness  of  emotion. 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 

GARDENS 

/  will  leave  cities  now,  and  struggling  men, 
And  lose  my  heart,  made  sick  with  sorry  toil, 
In  the  sweet  recompense  of  pregnant  soil; 

I  will  go  back  to  my  own  land  again. 

There  I  shall  find  a  long-loved  joy — to  wait 
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While  underneath  the  ground  a  happy  birth 
Foretells  the  breaking  of  the  clinging  earth, 

The  bursting  bloom,  the  harvest's  dewy  freight. 

And  peace  shall  be  there  such  as  gardeners  know: 
I  shall  lie  long  upon  the  sunlit  plain, 
And  I  shall  feel  the  comfort  of  soft  rain 

Until  my  land  shall  sleep  beneath  the  snow. 
Of  all  petitions  that  God's  votaries  bring 
Gardens  are  prayers  surest  of  answering. 

CARL  CARMER. 

I    WALK     IN    YOUR    GARDEN 

When  I  walk  in  your  garden, 
Pale  dawn-stars  still  linger, 
Awaiting  the  coming 
Of  one  they  once  knew. 

Now,  a  chiffon  of  mist 
Veils  the  red  of  the  rose, 
And  forever  and  ever 
A  lonely  wind  blows. 

When  I  walk  in  your  garden, 
Pale  dawn-stars  still  linger, 
And  all  of  your  flowers 
Are  asking  for  you. 

RUTH  CRARY. 

I  love  gardens  and  I  have  always  had  one.  I 
take  care  of  this  one  a  good  deal  myself.  When 
we  took  the  house  I  left  the  old  trees  as  they 
were  and  did  not  even  have  the  tangled  wild 
honeysuckle  cleared  away.  It  made  it  seem  like 
the  country,  even  though  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

MRS.  HERBERT  HOOVER. 
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FIRST    VIOLET 

This  shall  be  the  shield  we  set — 
Our  new  spring's  first  violet. 
Tho  the  trees  are  barren  and 
Nothing  flowers  on  the  land, 
This  first  violet  was  found 
Blooming  thru  a  dead  leaf  mound, 
Promising  the  wealth  that  fills, 
Every  springtime,  all  our  hills. 
And  the  troubled  spirits  feel 
Something  surer,  here,  than  steel, 
Something  stronger  for  our  trust 
Than  the  metal  that  will  rust  .  .  . 
In  the  storms  that  must  be  met 
This  shall  be  the  shield  we  set — 
Our  new  spring's  first  violet. 

BEVERLEY  GITHENS. 

THE     DANDELION 

When  the  soil  is  soft  and  mellow, 
Up  comes  the  Dandy  fellow. 

Labor  with  what  zeal  we  may, 
Bag  and  baggage  he  will  stay 

Though  you  work  from  early  dawn, 
He  will  linger  on  your  lawn. 

And  when  his  head  begins  to  blow, 
You'll  see  other  Dandies  grow. 

Dandelion,  flower  or  weed? 

You've  a  wondrous  scheme,  indeed! 

Some  admire  your  yellow  head, 
But  keep  away  from  my  flower-bed! 

MRS.  D.  L.  KIMMEL. 
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MY    "SMILING"    POOL 

In  one  familiar  garden  let  me  grow, 
Amid  the  sweetness  of  the  things  I  love, 
Let  me  brush  cheeks  with  blossoms  that  I  know 
And  reach  to  roses  beckoning  me  above. 
Transplant  me  not,  O  Gardener,  but  let  be 
My  inter  wined  roots  in  this  same  spot 
Where  the  glad  earth  received  me.  Here  for  me 
Are  all  my  joys,  my  loves.  Transplant  me  not, 
Lest,  spite  of  warmer  soil  and  sunnier  sky, 
In  my  great  loneliness  I  pine  and  die. 


THE    ALOE     PLANT 

Have  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  aloe  plant, 

Away  in  its  sunny  clime? 
By  humble  growth  of  a  hundred  years 

It  reaches  its  blooming  time; 
And  then  a  wondrous  bud  at  its  crown 

Breaks  into  a  thousand  flowers; 
This  floral  queen  in  its  blooming  seen 

Is  the  pride  of  the  tropical  bowers, 
But  the  plant  to  the  flower  is  a  sacrifice, 
For  it  blooms  but  once,  and  in  blooming  dies. 

HENRY  HARBAUGH. 

Into  the  stilly  woods  I  go, 
Where  the  shadows  are  deep 

and  the  wind-flowers 

blow, 
And  the  hours  are  dreamy 

and  lone  and  long, 
And  the  power  of  silence 

is  greater  than  song. 

WILFRED  CAMPBELL. 
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NIGHTINGALE   AND  THE   ROSE 

So  the  Nightingale  flew  over  to  the  Rosetree 
that  was  growing  round  the  old  sun-dial. 

"Give  me  a  red  rose,"  she  cried,  "and  I  will 
sing  you  my  sweetest  song." 

But  the  Tree  shook  its  head. 

"My  roses  are  yellow,"  it  answered;  "as  yellow 
as  the  hair  of  the  mermaiden  who  sits  upon  an 
amber  throne,  and  yellower  than  the  daffodil  that 
blooms  in  the  meadow  before  the  mower  comes 
with  his  scythe.  But  go  to  my  brother  who  grows 
beneath  the  Student's  window,  and  perhaps  he 
will  give  you  what  you  want." 

So  the  Nightingale  flew  over  to  the  Rosetree 
that  was  growing  beneath  the  Student's  window. 

"Give  me  a  red  rose,"  she  cried,  "and  I  will 
sing  you  my  sweetest  song." 

But  the  Tree  shook  its  head. 

"My  roses  are  red,"  it  answered,  "as  red  as  the 
feet  of  the  dove,  and  redder  than  the  great  fans 
of  coral  that  wave  and  wave  in  the  ocean-cavern. 
But  the  winter  has  chilled  my  veins,  and  the 
frost  has  nipped  my  buds,  and  the  storm  has 
broken  my  branches,  and  I  shall  have  no  roses 
at  all  this  year." 

"One  red  rose  is  all  I  want,"  cried  the  Nightin- 
gale, "only  one  red  rose!  Is  there  no  way  by 
which  I  can  get  it?" 

"There  is  a  way,"  answered  the  Tree;  "but  it  is 
so  terrible  that  I  dare  not  tell  it  to  you." 

"Tell  it  to  me,"  said  the  Nightingale;  "I  am 
not  afraid." 

"If  you  want  a  red  rose,"  said  the  Tree,  "you 
must  build  it  out  of  music  by  moonlight,  and 
stain  it  with  your  own  heart's-blood.  You  must 
sing  to  me  with  your  breast  against  a  thorn.  All 
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night  long  you  must  sing  to  me,  and  the  thorn 
must  pierce  your  heart,  and  your  life-blood  must 
flow  into  my  veins,  and  become  mine." 

"Death  is  a  great  price  to  pay  for  a  red  rose," 
cried  the  Nightingale,  "and  life  is  very  dear  to 
all.  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  green  wood,  and  to 
watch  the  Sun  in  his  chariot  of  gold,  and  the 
Moon  in  her  chariot  of  pearl.  Sweet  is  the  scent 
of  the  hawthorn,  and  sweet  are  the  bluebells  that 
hide  in  the  valley,  and  the  heather  that  blows  on 
the  hill.  Yet  love  is  better  than  Life,  and  what  is 
the  heart  of  a  bird  compared  to  the  heart  of  a 


man 


?» 


OSCAR  WILDE. 


THE     SHRUBBERY 

O  happy  shades!  to  me  unblest! 

Friendly  to  peace,  but  not  to  me! 
How  ill  the  scene  that  offers  rest, 

And  heart  that  cannot  rest,  agree! 

This  grassy  stream,  that  spreading  pine, 
Those  alders  quivering  to  the  breeze 

Might  soothe  a  soul  less  hurt  than  mine, 
And  please,  if  anything  could  please. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

LEAF  AFTER  LEAF  DROPS  OFF 

Leaf  after  leaf  drops  off,  flower  after  flower, 

Some  in  the  chill,  some  in  the  warmer  hour; 

Alive  they  flourish,  and  alive  they  fall, 

And  earth  who  nourished  them  receives  them  all. 

Should  we,  her  wiser  sons,  be  less  content 

To  sink  into  her  lap  when  life  is  spent? 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 
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MY    WINTER    GARDEN 

My  Garden's  fair  at  every  time  o'  year. 
Dainty,  in  tender,  budding  Spring — 
Glorious,  with  Summer's  blossoming — 
Cheery,  in  Autumn's  colors  warm — 
Restful,  'neath  Winter's  gentle  charm. 
Now  Mother  Winter's  soft  white  cloak  is  flung 
To  cover  close  and  warm  her  sleeping  young. 
A  royal  dame,  and  fond,  she  decks  their  bed 
With  rarest  gems,  and  canopies  o'erhead 
With  lacy  webs-all  strung  with  glistening  pearls; 
Their  chamber  walls  she  hangs  with  crystal 

whorls, 
My  dooryard  is  in  shining  splendor  drest — 
Just  now,  I  love  my  Winter  Garden  best. 

WHY  I  WOULD  CHOOSE  LARKSPUR 

Were  I  ever  exiled  to  an  island  and  that  island 
was  at  all  capable  of  growing  flowers,  there  are 
five  families  I  would  choose  to  take  with  me. 
Roses  would  lead  the  list  because,  despite  its 
exactions  and  its  foes,  the  Rose  is  still  and  always 
will  be  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Peonies  would 
come  next  because  of  their  abundant  bloom  and 
length  of  blooming  season.  My  third  choice 
would  be  one  of  the  rockery  plants,  preferably 
Primulas,  because  in  every  garden  there  ought  to 
be  some  flowers  that  can  be  enjoyed  only  on  the 
knees.  Chrysanthemums  would  come  fourth,  for 
the  glory  they  give  the  garden  in  its  waning  days. 
And  my  fifth  choice  would  be  Larkspurs. 

Like  good  wine,  the  Larkspur  needs  no  bush, 
but  people  who  haven't  grown  it  and  its  cousins 
or  have  grown  it  indifferently,  may  appreciate  a 
few  words  on  its  culture.  I  have  grown  several 
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different  strains  in  my  garden,  some  of  them  more 
successfully  than  others,  but  none  without  merit. 
Some  were  from  seedsmen,  some  from  collections 
of  enthusiastic  Larkspurites.  Practically  all  the 
strains  were  raised  from  seed;  only  in  the  case  of 
a  white  Larkspur  did  I  start  with  a  plant. 

RICHARDSON  WRIGHT. 

OUT    IN    THE    FIELDS 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play, 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees; 

The  fears  of  what  may  come  to  pass, 

I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay, 
Among  the  hushing  of  the  corn 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod, 
Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born, 

Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 

IN    PRAISE    OF    GARDENS 

All  my  hurts 

My  garden  spade  can  heal.  A  woodland  walk, 
A  quest  of  river-grapes,  a  mocking  thrush, 
A  wild  rose  or  rock-loving  columbine , 
Salve  my  worst  wounds. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
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SALLY'S    YARD 

She  never  grew  pink  violets  in  a  pot, 

Nor  blue  petunias  on  a  window  sill. 

Her  yard  can  hardly  grow  one  blade  of  grass, 

For  little  feet  that  run  and  stamp  at  will. 

The  gardens  in  our  block  are  bright  with  blooms, 
For  we  have  time  to  tend  them  hours  on  hours, 
Yet,  we  the  neighbors,  envy  Sally's  yard, 
Where  children's  faces  are  the  sun-kissed  flowers. 

ROSA  ZAGNONI  MARINONI. 

TECHNICS     OF    GARDENING 

A  garden  is  the  place  for  flowers,  a  place 
where  one  may  foster  a  passion  for  loveliness, 
may  learn  the  magic  of  colour  and  the  glory  of 
form,  and  quicken  sympathy  with  Nature  in  her 
higher  moods.  And,  because  the  old-fashioned 
garden  more  conduces  to  these  ends  than  the 
modern,  it  has  our  preference.  The  spirit  of  old 
garden-craft  says:  "Do  everything  that  can  be 
done  to  help  Nature,  to  lift  things  to  perfection, 
to  interpret,  to  give  to  your  Art  method  and  dis- 
tinctness." The  spirit  of  the  modern-craft  of  the 
purely  landscape  school  says:  "Let  be,  let  well 
enough  alone,  or  extemporise  at  most.  Brag  of 
your  scorn  for  Art,  yet  smuggle  her  in  as  a 
stalking-horse  for  your  halting  method  and  non- 
geometrical  forms." 

JOHN  D.   SEDDING. 

THE    WANDERER 

/  have  wandered  many  ways 
Through  the  devious  nights  and  days; 
Trekked  along  the  sun-down  trail; 
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To  the  morning  given  praise 

Where  it  bursts,  a  crimson  poppy,  o'er  some 
orient  mountain  vale. 

I  have  journeyed  with  the  wind 
Seeking  solace,  and  I  find, 

Howsoever  far  I  roam, 
What  I  search  for  bides  behind 

Underneath  the  vine-hid  roof-tree  where  the 
green  hills  hallow  home! 

CLINTON   SCOLLARD. 

There  used  to  be  much  snapdragon  growing 
on  the  walls  opposite  my  freshman's  room  (Trin- 
ity College,  Oxford)  and  I  had  for  years  taken  it 
as  the  emblem  of  my  own  perpetual  residence 
even  unto  death  in  my  university. 

JOHN   HENRY  NEWMAN. 

LAMENT     OF     JOEL'S     GARDEN 

"Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep!  and  howl, 
all  ye  drinkers  of  wine,  because  of  the  new  wine! 
for  it  is  cut  off  from  your  mouth. 

"For  a  nation  has  come  upon  my  land,  strong, 
and  without  number,  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of 
a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  cheek  teeth  of  a  great  lion. 

"He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  barked  my 
fig-tree;  he  hath  made  it  clean  bare,  and  cast  it 
away;  the  branches  thereof  are  made  white.  .  .  . 

"Be  ye  ashamed,  O  ye  husbandmen!  howl,  O 
ye  vine-dressers!  .  .  . 

"The  vine  is  dried  up,  and  the  fig-tree  lan- 
guished; the  pomegranate-tree,  the  palm-tree 
also,  and  the  apple-tree,  even  all  the  trees  of  the 
field,  are  withered;  because  joy  is  withered  away 
from  the  sons  of  men." 
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PLEASURES    OF    A    GARDEN 

You  must  know,  Sir,  that  I  look  upon  the 
pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of 
the  most  innocent  delights  in  human  life.  A  gar- 
den was  the  habitation  of  our  first  parents  before 
the  fall.  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with 
calmness  and  tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbu- 
lent passions  at  rest.  It  gives  a  great  insight  into 
the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  providence,  and 
suggests  innumerable  subjects  for  meditation.  I 
cannot  but  think  the  very  complacency  and  satis- 
faction which  a  man  takes  in  these  works  of 
Nature  to  be  a  laudable  if  not  a  virtuous  habit 
of  mind. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

LEAVE     IT    WITH     HIM 

Yes,  leave  it  with  Him, 

The  lilies  do; 
And  they  grow, 

They  grow  in  the  rain, 
And  they  grow  in  the  dew — 
Yes,  they  grow. 
They  grow  in  the  darkness,  all  hid  in  the  night; 
They  grow  in  the  sunshine,  revealed  by  the  light; 
Still  they  grow. 

They  ask  not  your  planting, 
They  need  not  your  care 
As  they  grow; 
Dropping  down  in  the  valley, 
The  field  anywhere — 
There  they  grow; 
They  grow  in  their  beauty,  arrayed  in  pure  white; 
They  grow  clothed  in  glory  by  heaven's  own  light; 
Sweetly  grow. 
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The  grasses  are  clothed 
And  the  ravens  are  fed 
From  His  store, 
But  you  who  are  loved 
And  guarded  and  led, 
How  much  more 
Will  He  clothe  you  and  feed  you  and  give  you 

His  care? 
Then  leave  it  with  Him,  He  has  everywhere 
Ample  room. 

Yes,  leave  it  with  Him, 

}Tis  more  dear  to  His  heart 
You  will  know, 

Than  the  lilies  that  bloom, 
Or  the  flowers  that  start 
'Neath  the  snow. 
Whatever  you  need,  if  you  ask  it  in  prayer, 
You  can  leave  it  with  Him,  for  you  are  His  care; 
You,  you  know. 

E.  B.  MINER. 

You  have  heard  it  said — (and  I  believe  there 
is  more  than  fancy  even  in  that  saying,  but  let  it 
pass  for  a  fanciful  one) — that  flowers  only  flour- 
ish rightly  in  the  garden  of  some  one  who  loves 
them.  I  know  you  would  like  that  to  be  true;  you 
would  think  it  a  pleasant  magic  if  you  could 
flush  your  flowers  into  brighter  bloom  by  a  kind 
look  upon  them:  nay,  more,  if  your  look  had  the 
power,  not  only  to  cheer,  but  to  guard  them — if 
you  could  bid  the  black  blight  turn  away,  and 
the  knotted  caterpillar  spare — if  you  could  bid 
the  dew  fall  upon  them  in  the  drought,  and  say 
to  the  south  wind,  in  frost — "Come,  thou  south 
wind,  and  breathe  upon  my  garden,  that  the 
spices  of  it  may  flow  out." 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 
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THE     GARDEN    SECRET 

No  one  yet  knows  how  or  why  a  flower  grows. 
We  have  discovered  radium,  and  employed  deli- 
cate and  terrible  natural  forces  to  fearful  ends; 
but  we  are  as  far  from  knowing  that  as  ever.  Still, 
as  the  present  writer  once  had  the  honor  of  say- 
ings: "A  grass-seed  and  a  thimbleful  of  soil  set  all 
the  sciences  at  nought."  Still  Tennyson's  "flower 
in  the  crannied  wall"  baffles  all  the  pundits. 

Unless  you  feel  like  that  about  your  garden, 
you  might  as  well  have  no  garden.  Indeed,  you 
have  no  garden.  You  may  have  a  dozen  gar- 
deners— but  that  is  another  matter.  As  a  general 
rule,  one  may  say:  the  more  gardeners,  the  less 
garden.  For  the  real  garden  is  born,  and  very 
little  made.  richard  le  gallienne. 

THE    FLOWER 

Once  in  a  golden  hour 
I  cast  to  earth  a  seed. 
Up  there  came  a  flower, 
The  people  said,  a  weed. 

To  and  fro  they  went 
Thro'  my  garden-bower, 
And  muttering  discontent 
Cursed  me  and  my  flower. 

Then  it  grew  so  tall 
It  wore  a  crown  of  light, 
But  thieves  from  o'er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night. 

Sow'd  it  far  and  wide 
By  every  town  and  tower 
Till  all  the  people  cried, 
"Splendid  is  the  flower." 
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Read  my  little  fable: 
He  that  runs  may  read, 
Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now 
For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

And  some  are  pretty  enough, 
And  some  are  poor  indeed; 
But  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a  weed. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

NATURE    AND     INDUSTRY 

Suppose  you  had  each,  at  the  back  of  your 
houses,  a  garden,  large  enough  for  your  children 
to  play  in,  with  just  as  much  lawn  as  would  give 
them  room  to  run, — no  more — and  that  you  could 
not  change  your  abode;  but  that,  if  you  chose, 
you  could  double  your  income,  or  quadruple  it, 
by  digging  a  coal  shaft  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn, 
and  turning  the  flower-beds  into  heaps  of  coke. 
Would  you  do  it?  I  think  not.  I  can  tell  you,  you 
would  be  wrong  if  you  did,  though  it  gave  you 
income  sixty-fold  instead  of  four-fold. 

Yet  this  is  what  you  are  doing  with  all  England. 
The  whole  country  is  but  a  little  garden,  not  more 
than  enough  for  your  children  to  run  on  the 
lawns  of,  if  you  would  let  them  all  run  there. 
And  this  little  garden  you  will  turn  into  furnace- 
ground,  and  fill  with  heaps  of  cinders,  if  you  can; 
and  those  children  of  yours,  not  you,  will  suffer 
for  it.  For  the  fairies  will  not  be  all  banished; 
there  are  fairies  of  the  furnace  as  of  the  wood, 
and  their  first  gifts  seem  to  be  "sharp  arrows  of 
the  mighty;"  but  their  last  gifts  are  "coals  of 
juniper." 

JOHN   RUSKIN. 
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MARIGOLDS 

A  jade  vase  in  the  quiet  room 

Had  grown,  with  all  the  curtains  down, 

Jade  stems  and  leaves,  and  wore  the  bloom 
Of  golden  sunlight  like  a  crown. 

It  was  the  time  between  the  jail 
Of  grain-gold  corded  in  the  sheaf 

And  leaf -gold  drifting  to  a  wall — 
And  such  a  time  for  dreams  is  brief. 

And  so  the  jade  vase  held  for  me 

More  than  the  things  that  can  be  told  .  .  . 

So  few  dreams  ever  come  to  be 

Tight  buds — and  then  a  burst  of  gold! 

GLENN  WARD  DRESBACH. 

OLD    GARDENS,    OLD    MEMORIES 

Because  of  its  hoarded  memories  we  come  to 
look  upon  an  old  garden  as  a  sort  of  repository  of 
old  secrets;  wrapped  within  its  confines,  as  within 
the  covers  of  a  sacred  book,  repose  so  many  pages 
of  the  sad  and  glad  legend  of  humanity.  We  have 
before  us  the  scenery  of  old  home  idylls,  of  old 
household  reverences  and  customs,  of  old  life's 
give  and  take — its  light  comedy  or  solemn  farce, 
its  dark  tragedy,  its  summer  masque,  its  stately 
dance  or  midnight  frolic,  its  happy  wedlock  or 
its  open  sorrow,  its  endured  wrong.  The  place  is 
identified  with  the  fortunes  of  old  families:  For 
so  many  generations  has  the  old  place  been  found 
favourable  for  lovers'  tales,  for  youths'  golden 
dreams,  for  girls'  chime  of  fancy,  for  the  cut  and 
thrust  of  friendly  wrangles,  for  the  "leisure  of 
the  spirit"  of  student-recluse,  for  children's  gam- 
bols and  babies'  lullabies.  Seated  upon  this  mossy 
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bank,  children  have  spelt  out  fairy  tales,  while 
birds,  trees,  brooks  and  flowers  listened  together. 
The  marvel  of  its  cloistered  grace  has  been  God- 
reminder  to  the  saint;  its  green  recesses  have 
served  for  Enoch's  walk,  for  poet's  retreat;  as 
refuge  for  the  hapless  victim  of  broken  en- 
deavour; as  enisled  shelter  for  the  tobacco-loving 
sailor-uncle  with  a  wrecked  fame;  as  invalid's 
Elysium;  as  haunt  of  the  loafing,  jesting,  unambi- 
tioned  man  ("Alas,  poor  Yorick!");  as  Death's 
sweet  anteroom  for  the  slow-footed  age. 

JOHN  D.   SEDDING. 

IN    WHAT    VALE  ? 

When  sleep  is  with  the  lily, 

And  death  is  on  the  rose, 
Ah,  whither  speeds  their  perfume? 

And  where  their  beauty  goes — 
Who  knows? 

When  song  has  quit  the  swallow, 

And  laughter  left  the  wren; 
When  all  the  laugh,  the  singing, 

Has  faded  down  the  glen — 
What  then? 

So,  when  our  words  are  faded, 
And  dumb  what  each  one  saith, 

Where  rings  the  cry  we  uttered, 
Where  sighs  our  kissing  breath — 
In  death? 

IOLO  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

How  fair  is  a  garden  amid 

the  toils  and  passions  of  existence! 

BENJAMIN  DISRAELI. 
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OLD    LADY    AND    PINK    DAISY 

She  recalls  a  grand  old  garden 

Where  myriad  gowan  buds  bend  down 

Over  a  close-clipt,  bush-green  lawn. 

In  memory  she  also  sees  a  sturdy  row 

Of  English  daisies,  pink  and  white, 

That  run  along  the  borders 

Of  another  garden  of  delight. 

But  her  daisy-root  has  a  shell-pink  flower, 

Its  unfolding  buds  are  an  exquisite  dower. 

CHARLOTTE  L.  BLAIR. 

SOUL    OF    A    GARDEN 

A  garden  is  indeed  a  sanctuary  of  natural  re- 
ligion. Upon  it  are  concentrated  the  power  and 
the  glory  and  the  tenderness  of  natural  forces. 
From  above  and  below  there  are  focused  upon  it 
the  mysterious  operations  of  sun  and  rain  and 
dew,  in  unison  with  the  chemic,  one  feels  like 
saying  the  alchemic,  properties  of  the  soil  itself. 

The  man  who  looks  after  his  own  garden 
is  continually  in  the  presence  of  the  inspiring 
strangeness,  the  ever  new  surprise  and  thrill  of 
the  creative  marvel.  He  takes  a  bulb  in  his  hand, 
dry  and  crackling  and  to  all  appearances  dead 
as  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Somewhere  within  its 
tiny  cerements  hides  the  spark  of  life;  though, 
should  he  unfold  one  layer  after  the  other,  he 
would  seek  in  vain  for  its  presence.  So  the  man 
of  science  seeks  for  the  soul  of  man  in  his  body, 
and  not  finding  it,  pronounces  it  non-existent. 
Who  would  believe  that  this  dry  and  dusty  relic 
when  buried  an  inch  or  two  in  dark  earth,  seem- 
ingly as  un-vital  as  itself,  mere  inert  matter  to  all 
appearance,  shall  be  met  there  in  the  darkness 
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with  warm  awakening  energies,  immediately  tak- 
ing it  into  their  care;  that  it  and  the  earth  alike 
are  as  ready  to  catch  fire  as  phosphorus  itself, 
vividly  responsive  one  to  the  other;  and  that, 
after  a  while,  thus  subterraneously  nourished,  fed 
from  above  also  by  stealing  rains  and  dews,  and 
hotly  kissed  through  its  mask  of  earth  by  that 
mighty  shining  which  has  traveled  millions  of 
miles  through  ethereal  space,  to  assist  at  this 
miniature  marvel,  it  shall  jet  up  into  the  April 
morning,  a  curiously  carved  cone  of  waxen  petals 
pouring  fragrance — a  hyacinth.  A  hyacinth — yes! 
But  how  much  more  to  the  man  who  has  watched 
while  it  thus  came  into  being. 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE. 

THE    VIOLET 

The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 
Where  birchen  boughs  and  hazels  mingle, 
May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  blue, 
Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  reclining; 
I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  hue, 
More  sweet  through  wat'ry  lustre  shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow; 
Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remains  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

There  is  no  garden  well  contrived,  but  that 
which  hath  an  Enoch's  walk  in  it. 

SIR  W.  WALLER. 
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THE    FLOWERS 

Buy  my  English  posies! 

Kent  and  Surrey  may — 
Violets  of  the  Undercliff 

Wet  with  Channel  spray; 

Cowslips  from  a  Devon  combe — 

Midland  furze  afire — 
Buy  my  English  posies 

And  I'll  sell  your  heart's  desire! 

Buy  my  English  posies! 

You  that  scorn  the  May, 
Won't  you  greet  a  friend  from  home 

Half  the  world  away? 

Buy  my  English  posies! 

Ye  that  have  your  own 
Buy  them  for  a  brother's  sake 

Overseas,  alone! 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye  may 
be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock, 
when  ye're  sleeping. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

THE    DREAM    GARDEN 

Dear  old  garden  of  long  ago — 

Part  of  my  childhood's  memories, — 

Hollyhocks  nod  in  your  farthest  row 
Under  the  linden  trees. 

Box  bordered  pathways  with  mignonette 
Crowding  right  over  the  edges, — 

Methinks  I  can  whiff  the  fragrance  yet 
Of  your  lavender  and  sedges. 
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But  dearest  of  all  in  that  garden  old 

Was  the  spicy  clove-pink  cluster, 
Bursting  its  sweetness — too  much  to  hold — 

Over  the  pale  leaves  lustre. 

Sunshine,  and  shade  from  the  linden  trees, 
A  book  to  read,  and  a  dream  to  dream; — 

Youth  in  the  heart  and  youth  in  the  breeze, — 
And  a  precious  old  romance  the  theme. 

We  have  all  loitered  there; — you  and  I, 
The  trees,  the  booh,  the  dream  and  the  sky! 

BESSIE   BELLMAN. 

As  the  years  fly  by,  many  of  our  fads  lose  their 
attraction,  much  of  our  work  seems  aimless,  even 
useless,  perhaps  our  enjoyments  wane,  but  there 
is  one  occupation  that  becomes  more  interesting, 
never  loses  its  zest,  develops  in  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected ways,  leads  one  into  extraordinary  paths. 
Of  course  we  all  know  the  answer:  it  is  Garden- 
ing. Small  wonder  that  our  synonym  for  Paradise 
on  earth  is  a  garden,  its  changing  aspects,  its  new 
problems,  its  marvelous  inhabitants  upon  whom 
it  depends!  Our  small  domain  (Wychwood)  is  a 
world  in  miniature  and  possesses  material  for 
study  in  countless  directions. 

FRANCES  KINSLEY  HUTCHINSON. 

ASK    ME    NO    MORE 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose; 
For  in  your  beauty's  orient  deep 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

THOMAS  CAREW. 
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GOLDEN ROD 

Sing  a  song  of  goldenrod, 

The  dearest  flower  that  grows, 

And  let  it  be  a  merry  glee 
That  everybody  knows. 

Sing  a  song  of  goldenrod, 

The  bonniest  flowers  of  all; 
They  garner  light  from  sunshine  bright 

Wherever  sunbeams  fall. 

ELLA  GILBERT  IVES. 

I  like  my  garden  better  than  any  other  garden 
for  the  reason  it  is  my  own.  And  ownership  in 
such  matters  implies  a  great  deal.  When  I  first 
settled  here  (Dreamthorp),  the  ground  around 
the  house  was  sour  moorland.  I  made  the  walk, 
planted  the  trees,  built  the  moss-house,  erected 
the  sun-dial,  brought  home  the  rhododendrons 
and  fed  them  with  the  mould  which  they  love 
so  well.  I  am  the  creator  of  every  blossom,  of 
every  odour  that  comes  and  goes  in  the  wind. 
The  rustle  of  my  trees  is  to  my  ear  what  his 
child's  voice  is  to  my  friend,  the  village  doctor 
or  the  village  clergyman.  I  know  the  genealogy 
of  even-  tree  and  plant  in  my  garden.  I  watch 
their  growth  as  a  father  watches  the  growth  of 
his  children. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

A     CHARM 

Take  of  English  flowers  these — 
Spring's  full-faced  primroses, 
Summer's  wild  wide-hearted  rose, 
Autumn's  wall-flower  of  the  close, 
And,  thy  darkness  to  illume, 
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Winter's  bee-thronged  ivy-bloom. 
Seek  and  serve  them  where  they  bide 
From  Candlemas  to  Christmas-tide, 

For  these  simples,  used  aright, 

Can  restore  a  failing  sight. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

THE     ROSE     FAMILY 

The  rose  is  a  rose, 
And  was  always  a  rose. 
But  the  theory  now  goes 
That  the  apple's  a  rose, 
And  the  pear  is,  and  so's 
The  plum,  I  suppose. 
The  dear  only  knows 
What  will  next  prove  a  rose. 
You,  of  course,  are  a  rose — 
But  were  always  a  rose. 

ROBERT  FROST. 

WHEN    TO    PLANT    AND    SOW 

Good  days  to  sowe  and  plante,  I  thinke  be 
when  the  earth  is  moderately  moystened,  and 
gentilly  warmed  with  the  heat  of  the  sonne, 
whyche  must  bring  up  these  seedes  or  plantes 
nourished  with  humours,  and  pleasauntly  re- 
solved with  the  southweste  wynde,  or  other  of 
lyke  nature.  As  for  the  sygne  or  constellation  yf 
the  aforesayde  lacke  shall  neuer  prosper  or  en- 
crease,  the  seedes  sowen  or  plantes  planted,  nor 
endamage  them,  yf  these  causes  doo  not  fayle, 
and  although  bothe  mete  togyther,  it  is  as  much 
healpe  unto  the  sedes  as  it  was  ease  for  the 
Camell  whenne  the  Flye  leapt  of  from  his  backe. 

WILLIAM  FULKE,    (1566). 
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COMMUNE    WITH    US 

Beneath  winter  snows,  all  serene, 

We,  the  wild  flowers,  sleep  and  dream. 

In  this  great  silence,  nature's  night, 
All  is  attuned  to  the  infinite. 

If  God's  thoughts  thou,  too,  would'st  know, 
When  again  the  sun  bids  us  grow, 

Come  softly,  softly,  in  quiet  mood 
And  commune  with  us  in  solitude. 

LULA  WARMINGTON. 

THE     FLOWERS 

All  the  names  I  know  from  nurse: 
Gardener's  garters,  Shepherd's  purse, 
Bachelor's  buttons,  Lady's  smock, 
And  the  Lady  Hollyhock.  .  .  . 

Fair  are  grown-up  people's  trees, 
But  the  fairest  woods  are  these; 
Where,  if  I  were  not  so  tall, 
I  should  live  for  good  and  all. 

ROBERT  LOUIS   STEVENSON. 

THE    GARDEN    FOR    MEDITATION 

All  my  best  writing  is  done  in  my  garden.  It  is 
here  that  life  pours  out  of  me  and  into  me.  There 
is  some  life  to  be  had  in  city  streets,  but  the  life 
that  is  in  one  shows  itself  best  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  the  beauty  and  tranquility  of  flow- 
ers and  woodland.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
I  should  go  crazy  without  my  woodland,  my 
books,  sculpture  and  etchings.  I  lump  them  all 
together  under  the  heading  of  beauty.  From  it  all 
I  get  my  philosophy  of  life,  without  which  many 
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and  many  a  time  my  work  and  business  would 
have  been  in  pretty  bad  ways.  With  it  I  have 
had  the  power  to  counteract  impending  dooms, 
treacheries,  traducings,  deceits,  and  all  things  men 
find  in  business  life.  That  is  why  a  garden  is 
valuable,  for  if  you  love  it,  you  reap  the  reward 
of  inner  tranquility  and  have  mountains  to  fall 
back  on,  mountains  of  reserve  strength  which  are 
born  of  the  petals,  pools,  blossoms  and  trees.  If 
you  love  a  garden  you  live  a  garden,  or  come 
pretty  near  living  it. 

GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS. 

AH!    SUNFLOWER 

Ah,  sun-flower!  weary  of  time, 
Who  countest  the  steps  of  the  Sun; 
Seeking  after  that  sweet  golden  clime, 
Where  the  traveller's  journey  is  done; 

Where  the  Youth  pined  away  with  desire, 
And  the  pale  Virgin  shrouded  in  snow, 
Arise  from  their  graves,  and  aspire 
Where  my  sun-flower  wishes  to  go. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

THE    BLOSSOM 

Little  think'st  thou,  poor  flower, 
Whom  I  have  watched  six  or  seven  days, 
And  seen  thy  birth,  and  seen  what  every  hour 
Gave  to  thy  growth,  thee  to  this  height  to  raise, 
And  now  dost  laugh  and  triumph  on  this  bough, 

— Little  think'st  thou 
That  it  will  freeze  anon,  and  that  I  shall 
To-morrow  find  thee  fall'n,  or  not  at  all. 

JOHN  DONNE. 
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APPLE     IS     KING 

There  is  no  kind  of  Fruit  better  known  in  Eng- 
land than  the  Apple,  or  more  generally  culti- 
vated. It  is  of  that  Use,  that  I  hold  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  English  to  live  without  it, 
whether  it  be  employ'd  for  that  excellent  Drink 
we  call  Cyder,  or  for  the  many  Dainties  which 
are  made  of  it  in  the  Kitchen.  In  short,  were  all 
other  Fruits  wanting  to  us,  Apples  would  make 
us  amends. 

RICHARD  BRADLEY,  F.R.S.    (1724) 

ALCHEMY 

I  lift  my  heart  as  spring  lifts  up 

A  yellow  daisy  to  the  rain; 
My  heart  will  be  a  lovely  cup 

Altho'  it  holds  but  pain. 

For  I  shall  learn  from  flower  and  leaf 
That  color  every  drop  they  hold, 

To  change  the  lifeless  wine  of  grief 
To  living  gold. 

SARA  TEASDALE. 

TWO     GARDENS 

A  rich  man  strolled  his  garden  through 

One  morning  in  the  spring. 
Above  his  head  the  skies  were  blue. 

He  heard  a  robin  sing, 
And  proudly  stood  before  the  view 

Of  tulips  blossoming. 
A  thousand  tulips,  row  by  row, 

Flashed  yellow,  red  and  white. 
It  pleased  him  that  his  ground  could  grow 

So  glorious  a  sight; 
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That  mass  of  color  seemed  to  glow 
With  infinite  delight. 

A  little  woman  down  the  street 

That  morning  in  the  spring, 
Walked  round  her  yard  on  happy  feet. 

She  heard  a  robin  sing, 
Twelve  tulips  near  a  window  seat 

For  her  were  blossoming. 
Above  her  head  the  skies  were  blue, 

For  nature  draws  no  line 
Twixt  great  and  low  as  mortals  do. 

On  all  the  sun  will  shine. 
And  the  tulips  twelve  which  the  woman  grew 

As  the  thousand  were  as  fine. 

EDGAR  A.  GUEST. 

THE  LORD  GOD  PLANTED  A  GARDEN 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
In  the  first  white  days  of  the  world, 

And  He  set  there  an  angel  warden 
In  a  garment  of  light  unfurled. 

So  near  to  the  peace  of  Heaven 

That  the  hawk  might  nest  with  the  wren, 
For  there  in  the  cool  of  the  even 

God  walked  with  the  first  of  men. 

And  I  dream  that  these  garden-closes 

With  their  shade  and  their  sun-flecked  sod 

And  their  lilies  and  bowers  of  roses 
Were  laid  by  the  hand  of  God. 

The  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon, 
The  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth, — 

One  is  nearer  God's  heart  in  a  garden 
Than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

DOROTHY  FRANCES  GURNEY. 
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THE    UNKNOWN 

/  do  not  understand.     .     .     . 

They  bring  so  many,  many  flowers  to  me — 
Rainbows  of  roses,  wreaths  from  every  land; 

And  hosts  of  solemn  strangers  come  to  see 
My  tomb  here  on  these  quiet,  wooded  heights. 

My  tomb  here  seems  to  be 
One  of  the  sights. 

The  low-voiced  men,  who  speak 

Of  me  quite  fondly,  call  me  The  Unknown; 
But  now  and  then  at  dusk,  Madonna-meek, 

Bent,  mournful  mothers  come  to  me  alone 
And  whisper  down — the  flowers  and  grasses 
through — 

Such  names  as  "Jim"  and  "John"     .     .     . 
J  wish  they  knew. 

And  once  my  sweetheart  came. 

She  did  not — nay,  of  course,  she  could  not 
know — 
But  thought  of  me,  and  crooned  to  me  the  name 

She  called  me  by — how  many  years  ago? 
A  very  precious  name.  Her  eyes  were  wet, 

Yet  glowing,  flaming  so     .     .     . 
She  won't  forget! 

E.  O.  LAUGHLIN. 

THE    GLORY    OF    THE    GARDEN 

Our  England  is  a  garden,  and  such  gardens  are 

not  made 
By  singing: — "Oh,  how  beautiful!"  and  sitting  in 

the  shade, 
While  better  men  than  we  go  out  and  start  their 

working  lives 
At  grubbing  weeds  from  gravel-paths  with  broken 

dinner-knives. 
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Oh,  Adam  was  a  gardener,  and  God  who  made 

him  sees 
That  half  a  proper  gardener's  work  is  done  upon 

his  knees, 
So  when  your  work  is  finished,  you  can  wash  your 

hands  and  pray 
For  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  that  it  may  not  pass 

away! 
And  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  it  shall  never  pass 

away! 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

A    YORKSHIREMAN'S    PRAISE 

What  more  delightsome  than  an  infinite  va- 
rietie  of  sweet  smelling  flowers?  decking  with 
sundry  coloures  the  green  mantle  of  the  Earth, 
the  universall  Mother  of  us  all,  so  by  them  be- 
spotted,  so  dyed,  that  all  the  world  cannot  sample 
them  .  .  .  colouring  not  onely  the  earth,  but  deck- 
ing the  ayre,  and  sweetening  every  breath  and 
spirit. 

WILLIAM   LAWSON,    (1618). 

GOOSEBERRY    HAIRS 

My  Wif  had  a  Tomb  Cat  that  dyd.  Being  a 
torture  Shell  and  a  Grate  faverit,  we  had  Him 
berried  in  the  Guardian,  and  for  the  sake  of  in- 
richment  of  the  Mould  I  had  the  carks  deposited 
under  the  roots  of  a  Gosberry  Bush.  The  Frute 
being  up  till  then  of  the  smooth  kind.  But  the 
next  Seson's  Frute  after  the  Cat  was  berried,  the 
Gozberris  was  all  hairy — and  more  Remarkable 
the  Catpilers  of  the  same  bush  was  All  of  the 
same  hairy  Discription. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 
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THE    CALIFORNIA    POPPY 

The  golden  poppy  is  God's  gold, 

The  gold  that  lifts,  nor  weighs  us  down, 

The  gold  that  knows  no  miser's  hold. 
The  gold  that  banks  not  in  the  town, 

But  singing,  laughing,  freely  spills 

Its  hoard  far  up  the  happy  hills; 

Far  up,  far  down,  at  every  turn — 

What  beggar  has  not  gold  to  burn! 

JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

GARDEN    IS    A    SHRINE 

I  can't  keep  any  of  my  hobbies  out  of  my 
garden.  But  to  get  back  into  the  garden,  the  older 
a  man  grows,  the  more  he  thinks  of  the  future 
and  ponders  the  question,  What  is  to  become  of 
me?  Money  isn't  a  prime  interest — the  future  is! 
After  all,  our  very  bodies  are  made  out  of  the 
very  elements  of  the  ground,  and  I  imagine  there 
is  an  unconscious  pull  to  become  once  again  a 
part  of  our  first  parent,  "Mother  Earth."  I  see  it 
in  the  lives  of  all  men  whose  biographies  are  re- 
corded. They  forget  selfishness  and  want  that 
supernal  repose  we  see  existent  in  the  tiniest  of 
gardens.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  large  or  for- 
mal gardens.  You  can  get  this  joy  out  of  a  win- 
dow box  of  flowers;  yes,  even  out  of  a  flower  pot 
that  has  one  flower  blooming  or  about  to  bloom. 

My  garden  keeps  me  from  growing  old  too  fast. 
It  is  the  greatest  solace  at  the  end  of  the  day  and 
at  the  start  of  the  day  and  all  the  time.  I  write 
nearly  everything  here  at  home.  The  songs  of  the 
birds,  the  swish  of  the  trees  and  the  glittering 
dew,  the  snow,  and  the  green  of  the  grass,  and 
the  smell  of  the  flowers  and  the  open  woods  are 
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things  to  inspire  anyone.  In  such  an  environment, 
a  man  doesn't  think  this  world  is  so  bad  after  all. 
Many  times  when  I  look  up  into  the  faces  of  the 
stars  after  a  long  evening  at  work,  and  sometimes 
see  the  full  moon  like  a  ball  of  gold  in  the  sky 
among  the  billions  of  stars,  I  know  that  God  must 
be  just  a  little  way  off  somewhere  and  quite  per- 
sonal to  human  beings  after  all.  And  when  it  rains 
and  then  the  sky  clears  and  the  green  blades  of 
the  grass  and  the  lovely  leaves  of  the  trees  glisten 
like  new  silver  in  the  sunlight,  then  I  realize  how 
clean  the  world  is,  and  I  think  to  myself  that  our 
thinking  should  be  equally  clean. 

GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS. 

WHO    MAKES    A    GARDEN 

Who  rears  four  walls  around  a  little  plot 
— Some  still,  secluded  spot — 
And  digs  and  sows  therein,  has  done  a  thing 
Beyond  his  reckoning. 
In  one  small,  fended  space 
Beauty  and  deep,  untellable  content 
Make  their  abiding  place 
And  measureless  peace  is  pent. 

NANCY  BYRD  TURNER. 

GARDENING    AND     OLD    AGE 

Among  the  employments  suitable  to  old  age, 
Cicero  has  enumerated  the  superintendence  of  a 
garden.  It  requires  no  great  exertion  of  mind  or 
body;  and  its  satisfactions  are  of  that  kind  which 
please  without  violent  agitation.  Its  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  health  is  an  additional  reason  for  an 
attention  to  it  at  an  age  when  infirmities  abound. 
vicesimus  knox  (1785). 
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HOLLYHOCKS 

Ole  Sis  Hollyhawk, 

standin'  by  de  wall, 
In  a  pink  party  frock, 

en  a  green  shawl, 
She  stan'  en  she  stan' 

but  not  by  ennery  chance 
Does  Big  Brer  Sunflower 

as'  'er  out  ter  dance. 
She  ain't  des  sprightly 

en  she  ain't  des  sweet 
But  she  hoi'  huhsef  straight, 

en  she  keep  huhsef  neat, 
En  she  seem  to  be  a-sayin, 

to  all  'at  pass  her  by, 
Don'  you  think  dat  muffin 

kin  erscape  my  eye. 

VIRGINIA  WOODWARD  CLOUD. 

THE     GRASS 

The  grass  knows  well  in  her  secret  heart 
How  we  love  her  cool  green  raiment, 

So  she  plays  in  silence  her  lonely  part 
And  cares  not  at  all  for  payment. 

We  say  of  the  oak,  "How  grand  of  girth!" 
Of  the  willow  we  say,  "How  slender!" 

And  yet  to  the  soft  grass  clothing  the  earth 
How  slight  is  the  praise  we  render. 

Each  year  on  the  earth's  wide  breast  she  waves 
From  Spring  until  stern  November; 

And  then  she  remembers  so  many  graves 
That  no  one  else  will  remember. 

Each  year  her  buttercups  nod  and  browse 
With  sun  and  dew  brimming  over, 
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Each  year  she  pleases  the  greedy  cows 
With  oceans  of  honeyed  clover. 

And  while  she  serves  us  with  gladness  mute 

In  return  for  such  sweet  dealings 
We  tread  her  carelessly  underfoot, 

But  we  never  wound  her  feelings. 

EDGAR  FAWCETT. 

GARDEN'S    CHALLENGE 

If  there  is  one  attribute,  above  all  others,  that 
the  garden  gives  us,  it  is  the  impulse  to  live  up  to 
the  very  best  that  is  in  us.  Never  failing  to  restore 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  life,  it  draws  all  tribes 
and  creeds  together  as  it  produces  inexhaustible 
resources  for  human  needs.  As  the  garden  has  be- 
longed to  all  nations  and  all  ages,  showering  its 
benefits  like  the  gentle  rain  that  falls  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that 
whatever  grows  in  gardens  is  a  possession  of  the 
entire  human  family. 

LOUISE   SEYMOUR   JONES. 

Dm  you  ever  at  the  upper  windows  of  some 
poor  dwelling  in  a  narrow  court  observe  a  broken 
teapot,  with  its  sprig  of  peppermint  or  southern- 
wood, sustained  by  a  rude  rail,  ambitiously 
painted  green?  You  may  be  sure  some  poor  soul 
dwells  there,  who  is  transplanted  by  hard  neces- 
sity into  the  cheerless  privations  of  that  home, 
from  some  fresh  cottage  where  the  spring  bubbled 
up  in  crystal  beauty  in  the  well,  where  the  grass, 
sown  with  daisies  and  buttercups,  approached 
even  to  the  door-step,  and  the  free  breeze  of 
heaven  blew  all  around  him. 

HENRY  DUNCAN,  D.D. 
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FLOWERS     BY    THE    WAYSIDE 

/  want  to  grow  old  in  the  country, 

Away  from  the  cities  and  spires, 

Away  from  their  headaches  and  heartaches, 

Away  from  their  striving  that  tires, 

I  want  to  grow  old  in  a  garden 

To  the  tune  of  the  wind  in  the  trees, 

The  song  of  a  stream  set  seaward 

And  the  sounds  of  the  birds  and  the  bees. 

The  country's  for  those  who  have  vision, 
The  city's  for  those  who  have  sight, 
The  country's  for  those  who  love  sunshine, 
The  city's  for  those  who  like  night; 
So  give  me  an  old  whitewashed  cottage, 
With  a  porch  all  red  rambler  run, 
Where  peace  lies  over  the  landscape, 
And  a  book  and  a  chair  in  the  sun. 

GERTRUDE   HILLS. 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells  and  cockle  shells 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 

NURSERY  RHYME. 

COTTAGE  GARDEN  PRAYER 

Little  garden  gods, 

You  of  good  bestowing, 

You  of  kindly  showing 

Mid  the  potting  and  the  pods, 

Watchers  of  Geranium  beds, 

Pinks  and  Stocks  and  such  like  orders, 

Rose,  and  sleepy  Poppy-heads — 

Bless  us  in  our  borders, 

Little  garden  gods! 
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Little  garden  gods, 
Bless  the  time  of  sowing, 
Watering  and  growing; 
Lastly,  when  our  Sunflower  nods, 
And  our  rambler's  red  array 
Waits  the  honey-bee  his  labors, 
Bless  our  garden  that  it  may 

Beat  our  next-door  neighbor's, 

Little  garden  gods! 

PATRICK  R.  CHALMERS. 

THE     GARDENER'S     PRAYER 

And  whensoever  ye  shall  plant  or  graffe  it  shall 
be  meete  and  good  for  you  to  save  as  folovveth. 
In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  the  Sonne  and 
the  holy  Ghost,  Amen.  Increase  and  multiplye, 
and  replenishe  the  earth:  and  saye  the  Lordes 
prayer,  then  say:  Lord  God  heare  my  prayer, 
and  let  this  my  desire  of  thee  be  hearde.  The 
holy  spirite  of  God  which  hath  created  all  things 
for  man  and  hath  giuen  them  for  our  comfort,  in 
thy  name  O  Lorde  we  set,  plant,  and  graffe,  de- 
siring that  by  thy  mighty  power  they  maye  en- 
crease,  and  multiplye  uppon  the  earth,  in  bearing 
plenty  of  fruite,  to  the  profite,  and  comfort  of  all 
thy  faithfull  people,  and  thorow  Christe  our 
Lorde — Amen. 

BUY    MY    PRETTY     FLOWERS 

Flowers,  flowers,  dripping  with  dew, 
Flowers,  flowers,  radiant  of  hue. 
Come,  buy  my  pretty  flowers 

Born  of  sunny  hours. 
Come,  buy  my  flowers, 

My  pretty  flowers. 

OLD  BALLAD. 
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GOOD    TO    BE    ALONE 

It  is  good  for  any  man  to  be  alone  with  nature 
and  himself,  or  with  a  friend  who  knows  when 
silence  is  more  sociable  than  talk,  "In  the  wilder- 
ness alone,  there  where  nature  worships  God."  It 
is  well  to  be  in  places  where  man  is  little  and 
God  is  great, — where  what  he  sees  all  around 
him  has  the  same  look  it  had  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  will  have  the  same,  in  all  likelihood, 
when  he  has  been  a  thousand  years  in  his  grave. 
It  abates  and  reflects  a  man,  if  he  is  worth  the 
process. 

SYDNEY  SMITH. 

WHEN     SPRING    COMES 

When  Spring  comes  back  to  England 

And  crowns  her  brows  with  May, 
Round  the  merry  moonlit  world 

She  goes  the  greenwood  way: 
She  throws  a  rose  to  Italy, 

A  fleur-de-lys  to  France; 
But  round  her  regal  morris-ring 

The  seas  of  England  dance. 

ALFRED  NOYES. 

TO    THE    DAISY 

With  little  here  to  do  or  see 
Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 
Sweet  Daisy!  oft  I  talk  to  thee 
For  thou  art  worthy, 

Thou  unassuming  commonplace 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face, 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace 
Which  love  makes  for  thee! 
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Sweet  Flower!  for  by  that  name  at  last 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast, 
Sweet,  silent  Creature! 

That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 
Of  thy  meek  nature! 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

What  greater  pleasure  can  there  be  than  to 
smell  the  sweet  odour  of  herbes,  trees,  and  fruites, 
and  to  behold  the  goodly  colour  of  the  same  .  .  . 
yea  nothing  more  discoureth  vnto  us  the  great 
and  incomprehensible  worke  of  God,  that  of  one 
little  Pepin  sede,  Nut  or  small  plant,  may  come 
to  the  selfsame  herb  or  tree  and  to  bring  forth 
infinite  of  the  same  fruit,  which  also  doth  shine 
and  shew  forth  it  selfe  unto  us,  especially  in  the 
spring  time,  by  their  diuersitie  of  shootes,  blos- 
soms and  buds  in  diuers  kindes  of  nature,  by  the 
goodnesse  and  mightie  power  of  the  great  Lorde 
and  Creator  towardes  his  people. 

LEONARD  MASCALL,    (  1  605  )  . 

Carrets  are  good  to  be  eaten  with  salt  fish. 
Therefore  sowe  Carrets  in  your  Gardens,  and 
humbly  praise  God  for  them,  as  for  a  singular 
and  great  blessing;  so  thus  much  for  the  use  and 
benefit  had  in  the  commonwealth  by  Carrets.  Ad- 
mit if  it  should  please  God  that  any  City  or 
towne  should  be  besieged  with  the  Enemy,  what 
better  provision  for  the  greatest  number  of  people 
can  bee,  then  every  garden  to  be  sufficiently 
planted  with  Carrets. 

RICHARD  GARDINER,    (1597). 
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WHEN    WINTER    DEPARTS 

Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone;  the  flowers  appear  again  upon  the  earth; 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig 
tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines 
with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smell.  Arise, 
my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 

THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON. 

YOU  CAN'T  FORGET  A  GARDEN 

You  can't  forget  a  garden 

When  you  have  planted  seed — 
When  you  have  watched  the  weather 

And  know  a  rose's  need. 
When  you  go  away  from  it; 

However  long  or  far, 
You  leave  your  heart  behind  you 

Where  roots  and  tendrils  are. 

LOUISE  DRISCOLL. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  is  the  most  important  labor  of  man.  Un- 
stable is  the  future  of  that  country  which  has  lost 
its  taste  for  agriculture.  If  there  is  one  lesson  in 
history  which  is  unmistakable  it  is  that  national 
strength  lies  very  near  the  soil. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

MY    NEIGHBOR'S    ROSES 

The  roses  red  upon  my  neighbor's  vine 

Are  owned  by  him,  but  they  are  also  mine, 

His  was  the  cost,  and  his  the  labor,  too, 

But  mine  as  well  as  his  the  joy,  their  loveliness  to 

view. 
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They  bloom  for  me,  and  are  for  me  as  fair 
As  for  the  man  who  gives  them  all  his  care. 
Thus  I  am  rich,  because  a  good  man  grew 
A  rose-clad  vine  for  all  his  neighbors'  view. 

I  know  from  this  that  others  plant  for  me, 
And  what  they  own,  my  joy  may  also  be; 
So  why  be  selfish,  when  so  much  that's  fine 
Is  grown  for  you,  upon  your  neighbor's  vine? 

ABRAHAM  GRUBER. 

ELEGY 

O  snatch' d  away  in  beauty's  bloom! 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 

Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 

And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom. 

LORD  BYRON. 

My  idea  of  a  garden  is  that  it  should  be  beau- 
tiful from  end  to  end,  and  not  start  off  in  front  of 
the  house  with  fireworks,  going  off  at  its  farthest 
limit  into  sheer  sticks.  The  standard  reached  be- 
neath the  windows  should  at  least  be  kept  up,  if 
it  cannot  be  surpassed,  right  away  through. 

COUNTESS  VON  ARNIM. 

THE     GARDEN    AMBITION 

I  never  had  any  other  desire  so  strong,  and  so 
like  to  covetousness,  as  that  one  which  I  have 
had  always,  that  I  might  be  master  at  last  of  a 
small  house  and  large  garden,  with  very  mod- 
erate conveniences  joined  to  them,  and  there 
dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  life  only  to  the 
culture  of  them  and  study  of  nature. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 
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ADVENT    OF    SPRING 

There  is  always  in  February  some  one  day,  at 
least,  when  one  smells  the  yet  distant,  but  surely 
coming  spring.  Perhaps  it  is  a  warm,  mossy  scent 
that  greets  one  when  passing  along  the  southern 
side  of  a  hedge-bank;  or  it  may  be  in  some  wood- 
land opening,  where  the  sun  has  coaxed  out  the 
pungent  smell  of  the  trailing  ground  ivy,  whose 
blue  flowers  will  soon  appear;  but  the  day  always 
comes,  and  with  it  the  glad  certainty  that  sum- 
mer is  nearing  and  that  the  good  things  promised 
will  never  fail. 

GERTRUDE  JEKYLL. 

MY    HERITAGE 

/  want  a  rose  beside  my  door 
Ladened  with  scented  bloom, 
And  Love  that  will  forevermore 
Abide  in  every  room. 

And  then  the  scent  of  upturned  sod 
And  tulips  in  a  row — 
Some  poplar  trees  that  reach  and  nod 
To  highest  winds  that  blow. 

Then  the  bright  sun  in  yonder  sky 
And  moon-drenched  stars  above, 
May  speak  of  wealth  Kings  cannot  buy 
My  "Heritage  of  Love." 

MARION  CONNELLY. 

The  rose  saith  in  the  dewy  morn 
I  am  most  fair; 
Yet  all  my  loveliness  is  born 
Upon  a  thorn. 

CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 
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PEACE    OF    MIND 

And  for  peace  of  mind,  religious  or  philo- 
sophic, are  not  the  woods  and  fields,  for  some 
people,  as  good  a  discipline  as  the  cloister?  Per- 
sonally it  is  here  that  I  find  the  eternities  just 
now,  and  not  in  books  that  are  called  classics. 
And  the  soldier-poet  in  the  trench  is  probably 
more  moved  by  a  singing  lark  than  by  a  dip  into 
his  pocket  Shakespeare. 

SIR  ROGER  CHANCE. 

HOLLY    AND    THE    IVY 

Green  grow'th  the  Holly 

So  doth  the  ivy; 
Though  winter  blasts  blow  ne'er  so  high, 

Green  grow'th  the  holly; 

Green  grow'th  the  holly, 

So  doth  the  ivy; 
The  God  of  life  can  never  die. 

Hope!  saith  the  holly. 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  CAROL. 

RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM 

/  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled; 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt  in  its  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head. 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

Flowers  seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordi- 
nary humanity.  .  .  .  They  are  the  cottager's  treas- 
ure. 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 
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OUR     GIVE-AWAY    GARDEN 

Pansies  to  feel  of, 

Roses  to  smell, 
Fox-glove  to  look  at, 

And  Canterbury  bell. 

Daisies  to  be  friends  with 

Other  flowers  above; 
Lilies  for  admiring, 

Violets  to  love. 

Sweet-peas  to  dream  of, 

Lilac  to  wear; 
Pinks  to  keep  beside  you, 

Iris  to  share. 

All  you  give  a  garden 

Is  a  bulb  and  a  seed, 
But  a  garden  gives  you 

Everything  you  need! 

MARY   CAROLYN  DAVIE S. 

A  garden  is  a  beautiful  book,  writ  by  the 
finger  of  God;  every  flower  and  every  leaf  is  a 
letter.  .  .  .  You  do  not  know  what  beautiful 
thoughts — for  they  are  nothing  short — grow  out 
of  the  ground,  and  seem  to  talk  to  a  man. 

DOUGLAS   JERROLD. 

In  the  culture  of  flowers  there  cannot,  by  their 
very  nature,  be  anything  solitary  or  exclusive. 
The  wind  that  blows  over  the  cottage  porch 
sweeps  over  the  grounds  of  the  nobleman,  and  as 
the  rain  descends  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  so 
it  communicates  to  all  gardens,  both  rich  and 
poor,  an  interchange  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 
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APRIL 

Hyacinths  are  in  the  shops 
Where  the  ladies  pass, 
Iris  bloom,  forget-me-not, 
Tangle  grass. 

What  are  all  these  things  to  me, 
When  I  long  to  see — 
Windy  flowers  in  a  wood, 
Iris  by  the  sea. 

HAROLD  VINAL. 

The  Honisuckle  that  groweth  wilde  in  every 
hedge,  although  it  be  very  sweete,  yet  doe  I  not 
bring  it  into  my  garden,  but  let  it  reste  in  his 
owne  place,  to  serve  their  senses  that  travell  by 
it,  or  have  no  garden. 

JOHN  PARKINSON. 

Among  the  links  between  man's  mind  and 
nature  we  may  place,  as  one  of  the  most  obvious, 
man's  earliest  attempt  to  select  and  group  from 
her  scattered  varieties  of  form  that  which — at 
once  a  poem  and  a  picture — forms,  as  it  were, 
the  decorated  borderland  between  man's  home 
and  Nature's  measureless  domains,  the  Garden. 

BULWER  LYTTON. 

I  am  now  as  busy  in  planting  for  myself,  as  I 
was  lately  in  planting  for  another.  And  I  thank 
God  for  every  wet  Day  and  every  Fog,  that  gives 
me  the  headache,  but  prospers  my  works.  They 
will  indeed  outlive  me,  but  I  am  pleased  to  think 
my  Trees  will  afford  shade  and  fruit  to  others, 
when  I  shall  want  them  no  more. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 
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BEAUTIFUL     SURROUNDINGS 

The  whole  world  is  a-blossom,  God, 

The  orchard  trees  are  white  with  flowers; 

New  plants  are  creeping  through  the  sod, 
O,  God  because  this  earth  is  ours 
We  thank  Thee! 

LENA  S.  MANN. 

ROSMARIE 

As  for  Rosmarie,  I  lett  it  run  alle  over  my 
garden  walls,  not  onlie  because  my  bees  love  it, 
but  because  'tis  the  herb  sacred  to  remembrance, 
and  therefore  to  friendship;  when  a  sprig  of  it 
hath  a  dumb  language  that  maketh  it  the  chosen 
emblem  at  our  funeral  wakes,  and  in  our  buriall 
grounds. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 


Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those 
who  know  me  best,  that  I  always  plucked  a 
thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where  I  thought  a 
flower  would  grow.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Tree  Anthology 


PRAYER    OF    THE    TREES 

Ye  who  pass  by  and  would  raise  your  hand 
against  me,  harken  ere  you  harm  me. 

I  am  the  heart  of  your  hearth  on  the  cold 
Winter  nights,  the  friendly  shade  screening  you 
from  the  Summer  sun,  and  my  fruits  are  refresh- 
ing draughts,  quenching  your  thirst  as  you  jour- 
ney on. 

I  am  the  beam  that  holds  your  house,  the 
board  of  your  table,  the  bed  on  which  you  lie, 
and  the  timber  that  builds  your  boat. 

I  am  the  handle  of  your  hoe,  the  door  of  your 
homestead,  the  wood  of  your  cradle,  and  the 
shell  of  your  coffin. 

I  am  the  bread  of  kindness  and  the  flower  of 
beauty. 

Ye  who  pass  by,  listen  to  my  prayer;  harm  me 
not. 

FROM  THE   PORTUGUESE. 

SALUTE    TO    THE    TREES 

Many  a  tree  is  found  in  the  wood 

And  every  tree  for  its  use  is  good; 

Some  for  the  strength  of  the  gnarled  root, 

Some  for  the  sweetness  of  flower  or  fruit; 

Some  for  shelter  against  the  storm, 

And  some  to  keep  the  hearthstone  warm; 

Some  for  the  roof  and  some  for  the  beam, 

And  some  for  a  boat  to  breast  the  stream — 

In  the  wealth  of  the  wood  since  the  world  began 

The  trees  have  offered  their  gifts  to  man.  .  .  . 

But  the  glory  of  trees  is  more  than  their  gifts: 
'Tis  a  beautiful  wonder  of  life  that  lifts, 
From  a  wrinkled  seed  in  an  earth-bound  clod, 
A  column,  an  arch  in  the  temple  of  God, 
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A  pillar  of  power,  a  dome  of  delight, 

A  shrine  of  song,  and  joy  of  sight! 

Their  roots  are  the  nurses  of  rivers  in  birth; 

Their  leaves  are  alive  with  the  breath  of  the 

earth; 
They  shelter  the  dwellings  of  man;  and  they 

bend 
O'er  his  grave  with  a  look  of  a  loving  friend. 

I  have  camped  in  the  whispering  forest  of  pines, 
I  have  slept  in  the  shadow  of  olives  and  vines; 
In  the  knees  of  an  oak,  at  the  foot  of  a  palm 
I  have  found  good  rest  and  slumber's  balm. 
And  now,  when  the  morning  gilds  the  boughs 
Of  the  vaulted  elm  at  the  door  of  my  house, 
I  open  the  window  and  make  salute; 
'God  bless  thy  branches  and  feed  thy  root! 
Thou  hast  lived  before,  live  after  me, 
Thou  ancient,  friendly,  faithful  tree." 

HENRY  VAN   DYKE. 


RADIANCE 

A  thing  most  beautiful  to  me 
Is  golden  sunlight  on  a  tree, 

Is  sunlight  falling  with  the  grace 
Of  exquisite  and  rare  old  lace, 

Is  sunlight  casting  such  a  glow 
Among  the  leaves  it  seems  as  tho} 

A  shining  soul  were  standing  there 
Revealed  within  a  vision  fair. 

It  is  a  thing  divine  to  me, 
The  sunlight  falling  on  a  tree. 
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ELM    IN    A    DESERT    GARDEN 

With  love  and  scarce  water  I  have  nursed  your 

roots, 
And  you've  pleased  me  well  with  your  dark  green 

shoots. 
Now  your  bark  is  thick  and  your  trunk  is  strong, 
And  you  shade  my  garden  the  whole  day  long. 
In  your  cool  shade,  where  I  dream  and  drowse, 
Songbirds  beguile  me  from  high  in  your  boughs. 
You  know  in  each  leaf,  I  love  you,  dear  tree, 
And  you've  shown  me  fairly  that  you  love  me. 
Else  why  would  there  be  two  young  elm  trees 

more 
From  your  seed  now  growing  beside  my  door, 
Where,  silently  blown  by  the  soft  spring  breeze, 
They  have  rooted,  soon  to  be  tall  shade  trees, 
To  comfort  the  dreamer,  and  cares  dispel. 
Mere  chance?  Oh,  no,  your  loving  whispers  tell. 

LELAND  LOVELACE. 

PLANT    A    TREE 

//  when  I  am  gone 

Thou  would'st  honor  me, 

Then  plant  a  tree. 

Some  highway,  bleak  and  bare, 

Make  green  with  leaves. 

So  radiant  and  fair 

And  full  of  leaves,  my  monument  will  be, 

So  ever  full  of  tuneful  melody. 

My  monument  will  be 

A  sight  most  rare — 

Trees  planted  everywhere, 

A  highway  broad  from  city  to  the  sea. 

Plant  this  in  memory  of  me. 

DAVID  H.  WRIGHT. 
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TREE    FEELINGS 

/  wonder  if  they  like  it — being  trees? 

I  suppose  they  do.     .     .     . 

It  must  feel  good  to  have  the  ground  so  flat, 

And  feel  yourself  stand  right  straight  up  like 

that— 
So  stiff  in  the  middle — and  then  branch  at  ease, 
Big  boughs  that  arch,  small  ones  that  bend  and 

blow, 
And  all  those  fringy  leaves  that  flutter  so. 

CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  STETSON. 

WILD    APPLES 

The  era  of  the  Wild  Apple  will  soon  be  past. 
It  is  a  fruit  which  will  probably  become  extinct 
in  New  England.  You  may  still  wander  through 
old  orchards  of  native  fruit  of  great  extent,  which 
for  the  most  part  went  to  the  cider-mill,  now  all 
gone  to  decay.  I  have  heard  of  an  orchard  in  a 
distant  town,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  the 
apples  rolled  down  and  lay  four  feet  deep  against 
a  wall  on  the  lower  side,  and  this  owner  cut  down 
for  fear  they  should  be  made  into  cider.  Since 
the  temperance  reform  and  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  grafted  fruit,  no  native  apple-trees,  such 
as  I  see  everywhere  in  deserted  pastures,  and 
where  the  woods  have  grown  up  around  them, 
are  set  out.  I  fear  that  he  who  walks  over  these 
fields  a  century  hence  will  not  know  the  pleasure 
of  knocking  off  wild  apples.  Ah,  poor  man,  there 
are  many  pleasures  which  he  will  not  know!  Not- 
withstanding the  prevalence  of  the  Baldwin  and 
the  Porter,  I  doubt  if  so  extensive  orchards  are 
set  out  today  in  my  town  as  there  were  a  century 
ago,   when   those   vast   straggling   cider-orchards 
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were  planted,  when  men  both  ate  and  drank 
apples,  when  the  pomace-heap  was  the  only 
nursery,  and  the  trees  cost  nothing  but  the  trouble 
of  setting  them  out.  Men  could  afford  then  to 
stick  a  tree  by  every  wall-side  and  let  it  take  its 
chance.  I  see  nobody  planting  trees  today  in  such 
out-of-the-way  places,  along  the  lonely  roads  and 
lanes,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  dells  in  the  wood. 
Now  that  they  have  grafted  trees,  and  pay  a  price 
for  them,  they  collect  them  into  a  plat  by  their 
houses,  and  fence  them  in, — and  the  end  of  it  all 
will  be  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  look  for 
our  apples  in  a  barrel! 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 

WHO    PLANTS    A    TREE 

Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves  their  power; 
Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 
Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

BE    DIFFERENT    TO    TREES 

The  talking  oak 

To  the  ancient  spoke. 

But  any  tree 

Will  talk  to  me. 

What  truths  I  know 

I  garnered  so. 

But  those  who  want  to  talk  and  tell, 

And  those  who  will  not  listeners  be, 

Will  never  hear  a  syllable 

From  out  the  lips  of  any  tree. 

MARY  CAROLYN  DAVIE S. 
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IN    PRAISE    OF    APPLE    TREES 

Our  mountain  firs  are  straight  and  tall; 

And  oaks  there  be  with  mossy  knees 
And  pleasant  shade;  but,  best  of  all, 

For  comradeship,  are  apple  trees. 

Waist-deep  in  fragrant  meadow-grass, 

A  kindly  company  are  they; 
And  what  is  richer  than  the  mass 

Of  bloom  that  buries  them  in  May? 

Your  hemlock  sighs  of  forest  comb, 
Your  pine  of  rocky  height  or  glen; 

But  apple  orchards  breathe  of  home, — 
Their  trees  have  always  dwelt  with  men. 

Beneath  their  boughs  the  cattle  graze, 
Among  their  leaves  the  robins  flute, 

And  bountifully  autumn  weighs 

Their  branches  low  with  hardy  fruit. 

Yes,  elm  and  beech  have  stately  charms 
And  so  have  sycamore  and  lime; 

But  apple  trees  have  friendly  arms 
That  beg  a  little  boy  to  climb. 

ARTHUR  GUITERMAN. 

PLANTING     FOR     POSTERITY 

My  trees  are  young  enough,  and  if  they  do  not 
take  me  away  into  the  past,  they  project  me  into 
the  future.  When  I  planted  them,  I  knew  I  was 
performing  an  act,  the  issues  of  which  would  out- 
last me  long.  My  oaks  are  but  saplings;  but  what 
undreamed-of  English  kings  will  they  not  out- 
live? I  pluck  my  apples,  my  pears,  my  plums; 
and  I  know  that  from  the  same  branches  other 
hands  will  pluck  apples,  pears,  and  plums  when 


this  body  of  mine  will  have  shrunk  into  a  pinch 
of  dust.  I  cannot  dream  with  what  year  these 
hands  will  date  their  letters.  A  man  does  not 
plant  a  tree  for  himself,  he  plants  it  for  posterity. 
And  sitting  idly  in  the  sunshine,  I  think  at  times 
of  the  unborn  people  who  will,  to  some  small  ex- 
tent, be  indebted  to  me.  Remember  me  kindly, 
ye  future  men  and  women!  When  I  am  dead,  the 
juice  of  my  apples  will  foam  and  spirt  in  your 
cider  presses,  my  plums  will  gather  for  you  their 
misty  bloom;  and  that  any  of  your  youngsters 
should  be  choked  by  one  of  my  cherry-stones, 
merciful  Heaven  forfend! 

ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

TREE 

/  that  would  show  beauty, 

Why  could  I  not  be, 
Blowing  at  the  Crossroads, 

Any  green  tree? 

Why  could  I  not  have  been 

One  of  summer's  birds? 
I,  that,  instead  of  wings, 

Have  only  words. 

ISABEL  FISKE  CONANT. 

UNDER    THE    TREES 

/  never  feel  afraid 

Among  the  trees; 

Of  trees  are  houses  made; 

And  even  with  these, 

Unhewn,  untouched,  unseen, 

Is  something  homelike  in  the  safe  sweet  green, 

Intimate  in  the  shade. 

ANNA  HEMPSTEAD  BRANCH. 
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EARLY    FOREST    RULES 

He  (Saint  Francis  of  Assisi)  used  also  to  say  to 
the  friar  who  made  ready  the  wood  of  the  fire, 
that  he  should  never  cut  down  a  whole  tree;  but 
so  that  always  some  part  of  a  tree  should  remain 
whole  for  the  love  of  Him  Who  did  work  out  our 
salvation  on  the  wood  of  the  cross.  Likewise  he 
used  to  say  to  the  friar  who  did  the  garden,  not 
to  till  the  whole  ground  for  pot-herbs;  but  to 
leave  some  part  of  it  to  produce  green  herbs, 
which  in  their  time  should  produce  flowers  for 
the  friars,  for  the  love  of  Him  Who  is  called  the 
"flower  of  the  field"  and  "the  lily  of  the  valley." 
Nay,  he  used  to  say  to  that  brother  gardener  that 
he  ought  always  to  make  a  fair  pleasaunce  in 
some  part  of  the  garden;  setting  and  planting 
there  all  sweet-smelling  herbs  and  all  herbs  which 
bring  forth  fair  flowers,  that  in  their  time  they 
might  call  them  that  looked  upon  those  herbs  and 
flowers  to  the  praise  of  God.  For  every  creature 
cries  aloud,  "God  made  me  for  thee,  O  man!" 

FROM   "THE   MIRROR  OF  PERFECTION." 

THE     TREES 

The  poplar  is  a  French  tree, 
A  tall  and  laughing  wench  tree, 
A  slender  tree,  a  tender  tree, 
That  whispers  to  the  rain — 
An  easy,  breezy  flapper  tree, 
A  lithe  and  blithe  and  dapper  tree, 
A  girl  of  trees,  a  pearl  of  trees, 
Beside  the  shallow  Aisne. 

The  oak  is  a  British  tree, 
And  not  at  all  a  skittish  tree; 
A  rough  tree,  a  tough  tree. 
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A  knotting  tree  to  bruise; 
A  drives-his-roots-in-dee p  tree, 
A  what-I-find-I-keep  tree, 
A  mighty  tree,  a  Blighty  tree, 
A  tree  of  stubborn  thews. 

The  pine  tree  is  our  own  tree, 
A  grown  tree,  a  cone  tree, 
The  tree  to  face  a  bitter  wind, 
The  tree  for  mast  and  spar — 
A  mountain  tree,  a  fine  tree, 
A  fragrant  turpentine  tree, 
A  limber  tree,  a  timber  tree, 
And  resinous  with  tar! 

CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY. 

PLANT    A    TREE 

He  who  plants  a  tree, 

He  plants  love; 

Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above,  .  .  . 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  trees 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

LUCY  LARCOM. 

A    BIRCH    TREE 

A  birch  tree  reflected 

In  a  green-grey  pool, 
Is  as  feathery  fine  and  filmy 

As  a  veil  of  tulle. 

A  birch  tree  vignetted 

Against  an  irised  sky, 
Is  as  silver-frail  and  poignant 

As  a  night  bird's  cry. 

ETHEL  ROMIG  FULLER. 
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SPIRITS    IN    TREES 

The  ancient  Greeks  believed  that  a  beautiful 
spirit  called  a  dryad  lived  in  every  tree.  This 
dryad  was  born  with  the  tree  and  died  with  it. 
As  long  as  the  tree  lived  the  dryad  had  a  lovely 
time.  She  played  with  the  other  dryads  in  the 
forest  and  sang  songs  in  the  leafy  branches  of  her 
tree.  If  anybody  stopped  on  a  warm  day  to  rest 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree  in  the  woods,  he 
might  perhaps  see  a  dryad  and  she  would  come 
and  talk  to  him  in  a  sweet,  rustling,  little  voice 
that  sounded  like  a  soft  breeze  stirring  the  leaves 
of  the  tree. 

Although  in  these  days  we  are  very  matter-of- 
fact,  there  are  places  where  people  still  believe  in 
tree  spirits,  and  in  some  parts  of  Austria  the  old 
peasants  always  beg  the  pardon  of  a  tree  before 
they  fell  it. 

L.   L.   KUMLIEN. 

WHAT    DOES     HE     PLANT? 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants  the  friend  of  sun  and  sky; 
He  plants  the  flag  of  breezes  free; 

The  shaft  of  beauty,  towering  high; 
He  plants  a  home  to  heaven  anigh 
For  song  a  mother-croon  of  bird 
In  hushed  and  happy  twilight  heard, 
The  treble  of  heaven's  harmony — 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 
He  plants  cool  shade  and  tender  rain, 

And  seed  and  bud  of  days  to  be, 

And  years  that  fade  and  flush  again, 
He  plants  the  glory  of  the  plain; 
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He  plants  the  forest's  heritage; 

The  harvest  of  a  coming  age; 
The  joy  that  unborn  eyes  shall  see — 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants,  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood, 
In  love  of  home  and  loyalty 

And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good, 
His  blessing  on  the  neighborhood 
Who  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
Holds  all  the  growth  of  all  our  land. 
A  nation's  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree. 

HENRY  CUYLER  BUNNER. 

WISE     FOREST    PROTECTION 

A  people  without  children  would  face  a  hope- 
less future.  A  country  without  trees  is  almost  as 
helpless;  forests  which  are  so  used  that  they  can- 
not renew  themselves  will  soon  vanish  and  with 
them  all  their  benefits.  If  you  help  to  preserve 
our  forests  or  plant  new  ones  you  are  acting  the 
part  of  good  citizens. 

Wise  forest  protection  does  not  mean  the  with- 
drawal of  forest  resources,  whether  of  wood, 
water  or  grass,  from  contributing  their  full  share 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but  on  the  contrary 
gives  the  assurance  of  larger  and  more  certain 
supplies.  The  fundamental  idea  of  forestry  is  the 
perpetuation  of  forests  by  use.  Forest  protection 
is  not  an  end  of  itself;  it  is  a  means  to  increase 
and  sustain  the  resources  of  our  country  and  the 
industries  which  depend  upon  them. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
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TREES    ARE    ANTIQUES 

Trees  are  your  best  antiques.  There  are  cedars 
on  Lebanon  which  the  axes  of  Solomon  spared, 
they  say,  when  he  was  busy  with  his  Temple; 
there  are  olives  on  Olivet  that  might  have  rustled 
in  the  ears  of  the  Master  and  the  Twelve;  there 
are  oaks  in  Sherwood  which  have  tingled  to  the 
horn  of  Robin  Hood  and  have  listened  to  Maid 
Marian's  laugh.  Think  of  an  existing  Syrian  cedar 
which  is  nearly  as  old  as  history,  which  was 
middle-aged  before  the  wolf  suckled  Romulus; 
think  of  an  existing  English  elm  in  whose 
branches  the  heron  was  reared  which  the  hawks 
of  Saxon  Harold  killed!  If  you  are  a  notable,  and 
wish  to  be  remembered,  better  plant  a  tree  than 
build  a  city  or  strike  a  medal — it  will  outlast 
both. 

ALEXANDER   SMITH. 

THE     POPLAR    TREE 

The  poplar  is  a  lonely  tree, 
It  has  no  branches  spreading  wide 
Where  birds  may  sing  or  squirrels  hide. 
It  throws  no  shadows  on  the  grass 
Tempting  the  wayfarers  who  pass 
To  stop  and  sit  there  quietly. 

The  poplar  is  a  slender  tree, 
It  has  no  boughs  where  children  try 
To  climb  jar  off  into  the  sky. 
To  hold  a  swing  it's  far  too  weak, 
Too  small  it  is  for  hide  and  seek, 
Friendless,  forsaken,  it  must  be. 

The  poplar  is  a  restless  tree, 

At  every  breeze  its  branches  bend 
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And  signal  to  the  child,  "Come  friend." 
Its  leaves  forever  whispering 
To  thrush  and  robin,  "Stay  and  sing." 
They  pass.  It  quivers  plaintively. 

Poplars  are  lonely.  They  must  grow 
Close  to  each  other  in  a  row. 

EDWARD  BLISS  REED. 

WHY    DO    TREES     GROW? 

If  the  very  natural  question  of  "why"  be  asked, 
no  answer  is  forth-coming.  Trees  have  idiosyn- 
crasies of  their  own.  They  are  living  things  and 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes  which  are  none  the 
less  strong  for  being  inarticulate.  I  cannot  tell,  no 
one  can  tell,  why  the  trees  behave  in  the  manner 
stated.  That  it  is  fact,  you  have  but  to  travel  and 
look  around.  But  the  why  is  something  that  man 
has  not  yet  wrung  from  his  friend,  the  tree. 

ERNEST  H.  WILSON. 

WILD     PLUM 

They  are  unholy  who  are  born 
To  love  wild  plum  at  night, 

Who  once  have  passed  it  on  a  road 
Glimmering  and  white. 

It  is  as  though  the  darkness  had 

Speech  of  silver  words, 
Or  as  though  a  cloud  of  stars 

Perched  like  ghostly  birds. 

They  are  unpitied  from  their  birth 
And  homeless  in  men's  sight, 

Who  love  better  than  the  earth 
Wild  plum  at  night. 

ORRICK  JOHNS. 
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WHITE    BIRCHES 

Heralding  the  springtime, 
Shimmering  clouds  of  green 

Swaying  in  the  south  wind 
By  the  brimming  stream. 

Rustling  in  the  morning, 

Listless  with  the  noon. 
Phantom  forms  among  the  pines 

Beneath  the  summer  moon. 

Glorious  in  yellow  gold 

All  October  long — 
Plaintive  little  croonings 

Make  your  autumn  song. 

Stark  against  the  hemlocks, 
Murmuring  soft  and  low — 

Twisting  in  the  winter  gales, 
Bent  by  shrouds  of  snow. 

THE    TREE    LOVER 

//  you  love  a  tree,  we  are  brothers! 
All  over  the  world,  there  are  others 
Who  love  many  things:  azure  sea, 
Or  a  robin-redbreast,  or  a  bee 
That's  drowsing  above  the  white  clover. 
There  are  lovers  always,  the  world  over. 

But  lovers  of  trees  stand  apart, 
For  trees  strike  down  deep  in  the  heart. 
A  man  or  a  dog,  we  may  help  without  end, 
But  a  tree,  living  beauty,  is  ours  to  defend. 
If  you  love  a  tree,  in  your  heart  is  a  shrine, 
For  the  love  of  a  tree  is  a  love  half  divine. 

KALFUS  KURTZ  GU SLING. 
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TREES    AT    NIGHT 

A  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  dance  over  the  hill 
With  a  grace  as  light  as  a  daffodil. 

There's  a  lusty  cock,  and  a  cowled  monk, 
And  an  elephant  sitting  on  his  trunk; 

And  here  a  lion  with  dripping  jaw, 

And  a  fat  old  cat  with  a  mouse  in  her  paw. 

A  pirate's  face,  swarthy  and  bold, 
And  a  miser  counting  his  piles  of  gold; 

A  fairy  queen  in  a  lacy  gown, 

And  a  baby  wrapped  in  eider-down — 

These  leafy  pictures  and  more  one  sees 

At  night  when  the  moon  shines  through  the  trees. 

JESSIE  VAN  DENBERGH. 

TREES 

/  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair, 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain, 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

JOYCE  KILMER. 
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TO    A    DEAD    BIRCH    IN    SPRING 

/  know  why  you  died: 

You  couldn't  bear  the  pain  of  growing 

loveliness, 
The  too-sharp  beauty  of  your  veil-like  leaves. 
Standing  there  in  the  deep  coral  sunsets  and 

the  pale  coral  dawns 
You  felt  your  beauty  too  great  a  thing  to  hold 
within  your  slender  body — 
And  so  you  let  it  go. 

FREDERICK   CLAYTON. 

SHADE 

The  kindliest  thing  God  ever  made, 
His  hand  of  very  healing  laid 
Upon  a  fevered  world,  is  shade. 

His  glorious  company  of  trees 

Throw  out  their  mantles,  and  on  these 

The  dust-stained  wanderer  finds  ease. 

Green  temples,  closed  against  the  beat 
Of  noontime's  blinding  glare  and  heat, 
Open  to  any  pilgrim's  feet. 

The  white  road  blisters  in  the  sun; 
Now,  half  the  weary  journey  done, 
Enter  and  rest,  O  weary  one! 

And  feel  the  dew  of  dawn  still  wet 

Beneath  thy  feet,  and  so  forget 

The  burning  highway's  ache  and  fret. 

This  is  God's  hospitality, 

And  whoso  rests  beneath  a  tree 

Hath  cause  to  thank  Him  gratefully. 

THEODOSIA  GARRISON. 
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GO     PLANT    A    TREE 

God,  what  a  joy  it  is  to  plant  a  tree, 

And  from  the  fallow  earth  to  watch  it  rise, 
Lifting  its  emerald  branches  to  the  skies 

In  silent  adoration;  and  to  see 

Its  strength  and  glory  waxing  with  each  spring; 
Yes,  'tis  a  goodly  and  gladsome  thing, 

To  plant  a  tree. 

There  is  an  oak  (oh,  how  I  love  that  tree!) 
Which  has  been  thriving  for  a  hundred  years; 
Each  day  I  send  my  blessings  through  the 
spheres 
To  one  who  gave  this  triple  boon  to  me 

Of  growing  beauty,  singing  birds,  and  shade, 
Would'st  thou  win  laurels  that  shall  never 
fade? 
Go  plant  a  tree. 

ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

BLACK     STUMPS 

Black  Stumps — that  once  were  living  trees, 

Redwood,  and  Fir,  and  Pine, 
Luring  the  vagrant  woodland  breeze. 

Guarding  the  Forest  Shrine, 
Tossed  by  the  storms  of  centuries, 

Last  of  an  ancient  line. 

Black  Stumps — gruesome,  ugly,  and  drear, 

Wrought  by  careless  hands; 
Guarding  the  forests'  lonely  bier, 

Mourning  the  wasted  land; 
Spreading  to  forests  far  and  near, — 

Black  Stumps — grim  warnings  stand. 

J.  C.  LIVINGSTONE. 
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PICTURES    OF    MEMORY 

Among  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall, 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest, 

That  seemeth  best  of  all; 
Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden, 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe: 
Not  for  the  violets  golden 

That  sprinkled  the  vale  below; 
Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies, 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  ledge, 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeams, 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland, 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest, 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale  sweet  cowslip, 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

ALICE  CARY. 

PROSPECTIN' 

Up  the  mountain  and  through  the  burn 
We  climbed.  An'  'mongst  the  brush  an'  fern, 
An  old  man  drove  his  mattock  home, 
An'  slapped  a  tree  in  the  gapin'  loam. 
(Mornin',  Father,  what's  the  game?" 
'Plantin'  trees,"  the  answer  came. 
'You  don't  'spect  to  live  to  see 
The  standin'  timber  do  ye,  say?" 
He  looked  reflectin',  down  the  hill: 
'Wall,  no.  But,  thunder,  some  'un  will" 

J.  R.  SIMMONS. 

Where  weeps  the  birch  with  silver  bark 
And  long,  dishevelled  hair. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
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GRANDFATHER'S    TREES 

Grandfather  says  I  do  not  know 
How  queer  his  farm  looked  long  ago, 
Before  he  planted  the  maples  and  oaks 
And  other  trees  that  shade  our  folks. 

For  long  ago,  my  grandfather  tells, 

The  only  song  was  the  cattle  bells 

And  the  prairie  was  bare  and  the  wind  was  dry, 

And  trees  were  scarce  and  the  cost  was  high. 

But  I  am  glad  he  planted  them  years  ago, — 
The  twenty  trees  that  stand  in  a  row, — 
And  especially  one  where  I  go  to  swing, 
The  one  where  the  robins  and  thrushes  sing. 

Grandfather  says  as  he  smiles  at  me, 
That  my  father  planted  my  favorite  tree. 
That's  why  I'm  glad  I  can  sometime  say 
I  helped  to  plant  one  this  Arbor  Day. 

ENVOY 

Go,  songs,  for  ended  is  our  brief,  sweet  play; 

Go,  children  of  swift  joy  and  tardy  sorrow: 
And  some  are  sung,  and  that  was  yesterday, 

And  some  unsung,  and  that  may  be  to-morrow. 

Go,  songs,  and  come  not  back  from  your  far  way: 
And  if  men  ask  you  why  ye  smile  and  sorrow, 

Tell  them  ye  grieve,  for  your  hearts  know  To-day, 
Tell  them  ye  smile,  for  your  eyes  know 
To-morrow. 

FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
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Is  the  owner  of  this  book. 
"Earnestly  I  pray  all  men,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
that  no  treacherous  person  take  this  book  from 
me,  neither  by  force  nor  by  theft  nor  by  any 
false  statement.  Why?  Because  the  richest  treas- 
ure is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  my  dear  books  which 
the  Grace  of  Christ  attends." 

— from  Leech  Book  of  the  10th  Century. 
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The  1020  Art  Center 
1020  Lake  Shore  Erive 

Chicago, 11,111. 

Attention  I.Irs  .Borden 

Thanks  for  the  occasional  invita- 
tions that  are  send  me  for  var ' cus 
exhibits  and  functions  at  the  Center. 

regret  that  I  am  seldom  in  Chicago 
and  cannot  attned  theee  functions, 
but  maybe  sometime  L    shall  be  able. 

T  have  just  republisec3 
The  Tussie  Mussies(3rd  ed.)  and  send 
copy  this  mail  for  the  Center's  col- 
lection of  poetry.  There  are  a  number 
of  regional  poets  in  this  volume  that 
previous  book  doe^  not  have. I  have 
pencil  checked  names. 

think  the  Center  is  dojng  a  most 
worthy  task  an-}  hope  it  grows  and  in- 
creases in  its  cultural  influence. 
Sincerely, 


/ 


trovillion. 


